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ABSTRACT 

Educational change is presented by narrating one 
school district*s experience' in developing and implementing changes 
in response to court orders to racially desegregate* Vith the 
assistance of Research for Better Schools, in a **change agent** 
relationship, 'school building grade*level organization vas changed to 
early childhood^ through grade 2, grades ^-^5, grades 6-^8, grades 9*10, 
and grades 11*12, each grouped separately in a building* The 
administrative organization vas changed to a superintendence team, 
and a comprehensive planning system vas installed* The chance process 
is presented historically as moving from the schoolmaster mode to the 
specialist teaching in a child^centered organizational mode* 
E*S.E*A*, Title IV is cited as a major force for educatipnal change 
through initiation of rejsearch anift development centers* To accomplish 
planned ^educational change, it is said that an outside change agent 
is required and that administrators oust be trained to administer the 
change process* (DH) 
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Foreword 

* h 



Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) has been a leading 
proponent of educational change by offering- its expertise to school 
districts as^ they confront sorhe of the crucial and very fundamental 
issues underlying ^change. 

Franklinsburg %as one such school district. .With RBS' assistance, 
Fra'tklinsburgsucc^issfully accomplished, in three years, a total adminis* 
trative reorganization that made it possible to provide quality education 
to all its pupils. However, that in this book the authors have been able 
to intertwine the Franklinsburg experience with a historical treatment 
of educational change makes this story much jno^ than a case study of 
one school district. Allow me to briefly iatroduce its authors. 

Leon Ovsiew, Professor'of Educational Administration at Temple 
University is a frequent consultant to school districts as they deal with 
change. Also, he has ably served RBS on^numerous occasions when his 
special knowtedge and perspective wa$ essential to the laboratory's 
work. 

Sanford Tetnkin, Director of Development in the Administering for 
Change program .at RBS, is widely experienced in the development of 
training materials for teachers and administrators. Before coming to 
RBS, Dr.. Temkin was a professor of statistics at Temple University. It 
Ws he and Dr. O^ew who were primarily responsible for formulating 
the Franklinsburg strategy recounted here. 

Louis M. Maguire, currently Director of the Career Educatton 
Program at RBS, was the key individual who represented RBS .in 
Franklinsburg. It was under Jits Initiative apd direction that Franklins- 
burg managed its change. Needless to say* it was also Dr. Maguire who 
shouldered the day*to-day burdens. 

It give me great pleasure to allow their story to be told- 

Robert G. Scanlon 
Executive Director 
S Research for Better Schools^ Inc. 



Intrpduction 



Schools have changed through the years, but schools are everywhere 
accu$;ed of bggjng behind the reasonable aspirations^bf their clients and 
patrons. Not even tha unhappy fact that all our public institutions 
suffer from ttie same (jissatt^factions and disillusionments alleviates the 
frustrations of school fidministrators who must struggle with burdens of 
these accusations, 

^ For more than a decade now "innovation'* and "change** have been 
among the most coipmonly used words in education. Few educational 
administrators deny^ the validity of the concern for educational change^ 
for more than most they know how far short of legitimate expectations 
the schools are able to achieve. But far . better than most, school 
administrators also know the irresistible demands of continuity and 
stability of the school organization and how these consume time, effort 
and resources. 

This book tries to ilhtminate in two ways the complex manifesta- 
tions of what is all too easily called change. One way ts by narrating the 
story of a real school di^trict^s experi^fnce witlTfundamental changes, 
Thougli not a case study, the narrative, nevertheless, is an accurate (but 
not exhaustively detailed) account of Franklinsburg*s experience. We 
have chosen the name Franktinsburg to protect those whose course in 
the face of uncertaint^rcouM never be fully understood unless you stood 
^side them, Franklinsburg's experience is. we believe, quite widely 
gencrahzable, although it must be admitted that not enough record'' 
exists to be certain of that. In some ways, notably tt^e active presence 
of Research for Better Schools, Inc, (RBS)> the FrankUnsburg experi- 
ence is not every district's experience. Still, the notion of ^'xhange 
agent** in all its subtle intricacies reside^ in the Franklinsburg^RBS 
relationship. Mostly, for us it seems that Jhe incapability to cope with 
change itself, the principal insight we find in the more than two years 
of work with FrankUnsburg^ is widely characteristic of schools for 
reasois which seem, at least in part, apparent. Those reasons, we 
believe, go far beyond anything so superficial as blaming school 
'teachers and administrators. 

n 



The other way in which the book tries to provide some usetul 
insight about the phenomena of educational change is by historical and 
conceptual essay. The premise for doing so is that change is <and has 
always been) a major element of administrative theory and practice 
whicfi has become alt the more profound because there has lately been 
accuiting a change in the process of educational change. 

Trying to do both narrative and essay in the same book has posed a 
few difflcutties, chiefly those of presenting an unusual format for the 
reader. Thus, the Franklinsburg narrative is read in the first four 
oddmutnbered chapters and the essay on educational chapge in the 
other Ave chapters. There is no deliberate one-to-one correspondence 
intended in the alternating chapters^ but the format will have failed in 
^ its design if the reader finds that the narrative and the ^Wyjlo not help 
to clarify each other. Especially does the alternative chapt^j design 
hope to explain the conceptual and mission bases of such research and 
development organizations as RDS» organizations which we believe have 
potential for serving the educational sector beyond anything yet 
claimed. ^ * 

Finally, there is a kind of "warts and air op^ness about both 
Franktinsburg and RBS in these following pages^ and though there are 
obvious disinclinatbns in such a postur^^ {here is no way to avoid doing 
so if the account is to be submitted for serious consideration. Openness 
also bares the frailties of those who paitidpated and toiled to make 
Fraidclinsburg a better place. Today there are few who would dispute 
that Franklinsburg is a better place. 
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Like many other school districts in the United Sjates, in 1970, 
Fl^nklinsbuTs was faced with a Supreme Court decision that called Tor 
immediate integration of xts schools. The plan ultimately selected in 
FranklinsbuT^ and its implknientation couk) be aQ example Tor any 
school district considering cnange and quality education^or all of its 
pupils. 

p In the first half of the I800*s, Franklinsburg was a typical early 
American trading po^t located approximately ISO miles inlands Its 
waterway, however, quickly brought an influx of business and industry 
to the area. Then, with the coming of the railroad, its size and 
importance increased even more. Franklinsburg soon became one of the 
country's leading transportation centers. 

A century ago. FrankUnsburg*s county public school system 
changed to a city system. An enlightened leadership assumed the 
responsibility Tor examinii^ the best known programs in education, 
implementing them into the public school system,.generally prior to 
their use in other districts^ and in most cases, prior io their adoption by 
State Department of Education mandates. 

During the late thirties and early forties, an improved standard of 
livings coupled with the deterioration of inner-city housing, brought 
about the development of public housing units. Today, approximately 
twenty-five percent of the pupils attending city schoob live in public 
housing. Although Franklinsburg has aged a great deal» floods^ politics, 
inflation and other economic issues discouraged rebuilding. So, another 
twenty4^ive percent of the city population continues to live in 
culturally-deprived neighborhoods with sub*standard housing. Forty 
percent of the dty population are middle-class families living in 
comfortable homes and ten percent live in restricted residential parks 
and developments where about half of the children attend private 
schools. 

Housing m Franklinsburg, as in other cities, tends to identify with 
economics and racial and ethnic characteristics. Therefore, no one 
neighborhood represents ^ cross^section of the city population. Prior to 
1940, neighborhood elementary schools were either all black or all 



white; few were mixed. Token a tJjiist merits t>f pu|)il assignments were 
made following World War 11 when ''Bqualtty ot Opportunity'' became 
a by-word in educational circles, and educators began to consider pupil 
home life and community experience basic to educational success. 

Hie Supreme Court decisions on integration ^forced tlie^State 
legislature to delegate to the local school districts the responsibility for 
integrating the schools according to a rigid time schedule. This posed 
a very real problem for Franklinsburg. The district pupil population was 
forty percent black; however, five of the elementary schools serving a 
contiguous area had a student body where ninety-nine percent of the 
population was black. 

The Human Relations Commission held several meetings with 
representatives from seventeen school districts to estabhsh.jnte^tion 
guidelines and target dates. Franklinsburg's administrators at}d Board of 
Education proceeded to develop their own plan for change. The year 
1969-1970 was one of decision and direction. The administration 
developed fourteen possibfe plans. These were then narrowed down to 
two, and one was finally chosen for implementation. This plan was then 
placed on the operating table with Research for Better Schools in 
Philadelphia doing the surgery. Also, meetings with the community, 
special interest groups^ and the entire school staff provided a 
clearinghouse for change and enabled various groups to actively 
participate in the project ^md voice their opinions'^and concerns. The 
year of rehsrbihtation and recovery was long, but in the end, 
FrankUnsburg*s educational program was redirected and reformed. 

Court iQlunction procedures and threatened organized boycotts 
were all a part of the getting ready process. With the on-site 
participation by staff -from Research for Better Schools, the assistance 
of the mayor, and consultations with specialists of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction* "D-Day*' arrived. 

Frankhnsbung's plan provided a new building organization that 
called for pupils to attend the building specifically designed for'^their 
instructional program: earliy childhood, kindergarten through grade 2; 
elementary grades 3 throuf^ S; middle school grades 6 through 8; two 
comprehensive high schools with grades 9 through 12. Two years later 
the high school division was changed so that grades 9 and 10 were on 
one campus and grades 1 1 and 12 on the bther. This plan has proven to 
be the only adjustment necessary to providCs^thp most effective and 
ideal organizational pattern for our schools. ' 

The summer of 1970 ^vas "long and hot." A totalphysical change 
was necessary: buildings yfere equipped with the designated level of 
instructional program; equipment antJ supplies were moved; and a 
transportation schedule, equiprhent and bus operators were organized. 
Administrators were reassigned and given^intensive in^rvice programs 
to make tlje adjustment as foolproof as possible. The personnel 



department integrated the total district staff so that teachers* choices as 
to where they ^would teach could- be honored as much as possible* The 
end result was sehooU that had facuUies of equal experience, sex, race, 
and other characteristics. No one school had a staff advantage over 
another Pupil assignment was accomplished in a similar manner. 
Residence and neighborhood no longer determined building assignment. 

Public meetings, parent meetings, news releases, radio and television 
programs and pointed materials were provided in abundance. Not only 
were the sifhool district pupils and their parents informed, but for a 
radius of twenty miles around the city, everyone knew of and talked 
about our program. The usual public opinions were issued. The 
majority were enthused about the change because they were an active 
part Qf what we were doing. Of course, there was still a ''show me*' 
group and a small but persistent group of interrupt ion ists. 

A look back to see where.we have come from shows many positive 
signs. The total in'ogram is moving full speed ahead with very rewarding 
educational growth patterns emerging. Many extra educational advan- 
tages have been m^ide a part of our program that I am sure could not. 
have happened if we had not made the change. All credU must go to 
those who represented Research for Better Schools during the planning 
stage and then remained on-site to assist the administrators and staff to 
properly interpret and put m\o practice the operating program. 

Many national and state evaluators have visit ?'J Franklinsburg, and 
al) have given the program a very positive rating. Our own evaluations 
and surveys tiavc me||ured impressions and attitudes of pupils, 
teachers, administrators^ and' a broad segment of the community, 
business, industry, and other related groups. All show that there is no 
need to turn back or no gray areas of concern., Only four short school 
terms have elapsed, but already, Franklinsburg has made it. 



Superintendent, 
Franklinsburg Schools 



chapter one: 



Desegregation: 

the impetus for change 



1. 

\ 

On February 2, 1968 the Human Relations Commission and tHe 
Education Cotnmissioner of an industrialized eastern state sent* ttie 
following directive to ttie Board of Education of Fra^klinsburg and to 
sixteen otiicrof the state's larger scliool districts: \ 
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The Comnttssion in fulflUiiig the mandate conferred on it by the 
court is hereby requiTing that you submit plans to etiminate the 
lacial imbalance and Indicate steps you have begun to^take to ^ 
impMNient the plan together with a timetable. The Commission 
respectfully requests that you submit this plan as early as 
passible, but no latet then July 1, 1968: 

In the seventeen districts consternation was followed by confusion^ 
' for it was not until March 29th that the Commission published the 
''desegregation guidelines/' which were all that could be read as the 
criteria for ttie plans which the Commission wanted the districts to 
make. » 

2. . 

Frankiinsburg^, a city of some 80,000, ofwh^om about 20^000 were 
" ^ s ^ black, was in »me ways less segregated than many northern and eastern 
" , cities. True^ traditional patterns of neighborhood schools and housing 
had created and. maintained de faOto school segregation in Franklins- 
burg just as Ihey had, for example, in Newark^ Philadelph^ and Detroit* 
But whatever the degree* the Commission was only doing its duty. And 
there was no way to ignore the fact that in the last five years the black 
student Populatbn had increased from 39 percent to SI percent 

In contmon.with their counterparts in other northern and eastern 
cities* Franklinsburg's school ofTicials had reason to believe that the 
Court's decision in Brown vs. Board of Education^ though it liad 
declared only de jure school desegregation unconstitutional^ would 
affect them» sometime. But that knowledge was not enough to#t them 
O to do anything about segregation, or^ven to make some preHniinary 
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plans foi^what could be done whtn an order; came. February 71 966 t 
found the Franklinsbui^ schookno readier jo face the impltcatiortsof 
Brown than they *had be^n in 1954, even tl^ii^h, as elsewhere, ratbial 
tensions *ere ripping at the substance of the A:hoOls'and the city. In 
that month, disorders,, in the city's hi^ scKooIs" reijuircd iJtaUce 
intervention^ classes were cancelled fOr a time and^ Mack ^tu^hts 
presented demandsTor "equality" to the Beard of EduC5^tion. 

^'orse, the lid had be^ti* blown off /(he container in whic);i 
black-white hostility had fop^ long been l^t quiet under pressure 
Ghetto conditions were beih^ discussed . |ibw^%on television^ ''mini- ^. 
town meetings" provided a forum for incf^asirigiy* bitter charges and ~ 
c6untercharg^s. Expressions of deep*lying'|Tnistrations flooded tlftough \ * 
the city, flowing thro'ugK communicatiolis channel; newly op^dL 
Many long-time citizens, both white^^ih^j black, wena^^ty astonished * * 
that what had seemed to be peace and amity between the races had 
really been bitterness repressed b/ social sanctions. Shame and 

regret were mixed with the fear and^iolence in FranklinsbUrft|n 1968*. 

By May, when the Human Relations* Coihmissipn herd .public 
he^ng? on ''the racial situation" in the sc^hools^^the findings^ (that tfj[ere' . 
was racial tendon, that the schools had .not done enough to tnt^igratei 
their staff and provide Curriculum equal to the;needs of b^tck students^ 
that a "gap in communication and understanding" continued to exist 
between the black and white communities) were no lotiger so shocking. 
-StitU the Commission recommendations were h^rd to acknowledge in 
tbeir entirety. • ^ ^ . ' 

In June, the Franklinsburg Boajd oT Education published its own ' 
"Report on Racial Imbalance/* It took the position that jie- facto 
segregation was a paVt of urban life expressed in housing patterns )vhich» 
in tum» d^terminedWhool attendance patterns. And* of course^ the^ 
board could do nothingabout housing patterns. ^ut the board declared ^ 
its intentions to do what it;Could abOut racjal imbalance and racial * i< 
'equity; A Lay Advisory. Committee would be formed^ Negro history* 
would be prognunmed,\ teachers would be trained to espjfcw t^e ^ 
stereotyping, scapegoatink racist references and other pwsumably 
largely unconscious behavio^ Which the Commission's inve^igatton had 
alleged. Al»> sode students would be reassigned to achieve better racial 
* balance^ | . * . 

To which thelCommission responded^as follows: 

This letteri'is to inform you that the Hunu!> Relations raiBcnU^ 
sion at its meeting of- July 29 officially voted SIsapprovw of the 
school desegregation plin submitted by your schoo( dl^rict t.^ 
The Commission ftfrlher votpd that you be directed <t6 st{bmit<a ' * 
supplementary j^lan, together with a timetable for impl^enta- ; 
^ tton, by November 1 , 1968 that will eliminate racial imbalance in 

I all the schools where it exists. > 
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Anyone who was paying attention during those days can guess what 
happened nex-t: delay, trouble, more delay^ more trouble. A scries of 
postponements extended tl\t Commission's November 196S deadline 
to the next ^une' The postponements were granted^ in part» because 
racial disturbances which plumbed new depths of frustration and 
despair had escalated vjele;icc to the point of requiring state police 
reinforcements. 

As might also be guessed^ the school superintendent had resigned in 
the midst of the trouble, and a new one was appointed in June af 1 968* 
The whole sad, exacerbated conflict was in the late summer of 1969 - 
17 months after the Comfnission*s order - at the point of hopeless 
impasse. 

But desegregation plans and racial violence were only the begin- 
nings. Problems rardy arise singly; not only does each problem spawn 
its own complications, but problem raised to the level of virulence 
often pulls the covers of inattention off other distressful inadequacies 
and malfunctjions in an organization* In Pranklinsburg, desegregation 
conflicts revealed a^ school organization in great disarray* 

3. 

The school organizations get into trouble from time totimenoone 
doubts, but at first there was little disposition in Pranklinsburg to 1iold 
the schools accountable for any part of the cause of the 196S^9 
troubles; the trouble seemed to be happening to the schools. After a 
while^ that, perception b^gan to. change. For one things people 
characteristically expect the schools to be able to respond to social 
needs; it was» after all» an organization whose very essence was 
supposed to be the effective use of intelligence and judgment. Pew 
citizens were unreasonable enough to believe that the schools could 
'solve so mean a social problem as racial inequality, but a practicable 
response seemed a not unreasonable expectation J ^ ' — 

The feeling was growipg in Pranklinsburg that coping with the 
problem of racial inequality was, certainly in part, a legitimate public 
'school responsibility. Por years educators had been more than willing 
to accept society*s assigning to the schools all sorts of similar tasks. 
Indeed^ educators always had made a m^or claim of being society^s 
indispensable agent in inculcating the principal elements of American 
ideology: respect for law, free enterprise^ equality of opportunity, faith 
in democratic processes and institutions, brotherhood* In short, 
teaching all the acculturating values, except .perhaps religion, which 
made the American ethos was accepted as the schoors work. Why, 
then, should the racial problem be different? 

The ready answer given was that racial equality was not really an 
education problem; the schools were only an ai^na chosen by the Court 
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for making a porvastvc soLial problem overt. But^tho answer was not 
very convincing. Undeniably, the fi^ird fact was that the capacity of tlie 
schooli^to adapt was being legitimately tested and, so far. found 
wanting. The public schools wore not even su special; a variety of other 
Anierican institutions were no less tested by the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, . 

As a matter of fact, the schools had long since given up any rights 
they might have had to insist upon non^nvotvement in all but 
educational missions. Like other organization s^ the public school 
enterprise had grown in size and complexity. By the sixties, educators 
had long since established the principle that satisfying social needs well 
beyond the 3Rs was wholly appropriate to the schooTs function. So it 
was that even though educators such as J^sse Neulen, George Counts 
and Harold Rugg had often been castigated in the thirties aiid forties 
for daring to suggest that the public schools ought ,to ^e trying to 
'^change the social order/* the Supreme Court and President Johnson 
were in the sixties widely cheered for' demanding that the schools do no 
less. 

4. 

So, a year or Aiore after the demand was flrst made that the 
Franklinst>urg schools help make peace between the races through 
greater justice and equity in their schooling,^ few appeared to believe 
that the schools could not soniehow do it,^ If the school offlcials 
struggled with the Human Rebttons Commission about housing 
patterns and the Lke, most citizens seemed to believe it was only to 
clarify the dimensions of the responsibility, not to gainsay it. 

But af* . options about the rightness of the principle and the ability 
of the schools to act on it were both fi^ught with great risk. Justice and 
quality for blacks seemed ,,to necessitate the threat of loss and 
discomfort for whites and educational change under the gun of a state 
bureau's mandate was, in^^ fact, proving to be beyond the school 
organization's capabilities. Conflict over principle greatly decreased the 
willingness of school officials to expose their ofgaitieation to the risks 
of change, no doubt, but the inability of the school organizatbn to 
malte prompt, sound decisions about change was independently true, 
,^ ^ By August 1969 it had become evident to Franklin^urg school 
officials that they needed helf). They had to respond to the order, 
which they could not. and that was shocking enoi^, but it was clear 
and getting*clearcr that the longer their incapacity td^espond lasted, 
th^ iess were they able to maintain the regular ongoing operations of 
the school organization. That, of course, was a potently disaster. 

In an image*conscious culture the first outreach by the school board 
had bei^n to the spear and shield of public relations, predictably, as 
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though to pretend the trouble were merely external and symptomatic. 
By the late summer of 1969 it became obvious that public relations was 
not enought that more substantive aid was needed. In an unorthodox 
move, the bbard turned to Research for Better Schook. Incorporated, 
an educational research laboratory, funded by Title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 196S. 

Strictly speaking, consulting with school districts in trouble was not 
part of RBS* business. Its function was research and development; its 
mission was buitding-tht prototypes of new educational products. But 
research and development missions had already led RBS into the 
thickets of the *'field.^ In Wilkes-Barre, RBS had conceptualized a 
"school for the year 2000'* incorporating the best of the newest 
educational ideas available or in development. That experience helped 
Wilkes-Bane, but it also helped RBS with its work in developing 
Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPlX RBS* m^^or product. Also, at 
the request of the U.S. Office of Hduc^tion and of school officials in 
Newark, New Jersey, RBS studied that city*s afflicted school 
organization in an effort toftagnose its ilts and prescribe remedies. 
Again, its altruism was tempered by how much it learned for ks 
emerging developmental program in educational change. 

In Franklinsburgt RBS was willing to consider consultation, but its 
quid pro quo - a matter really of its integrity of function - was that 
RBS (lad to be certain it wouki learn at least as much as it wouki teach. 

Of course, RBS did not possess patent remedies for malfunctioning 
school organizations. What the FVanklinsbvrg board had come correctly 
to believe was that there were no across'the*counter medicines for its 
problems; it could be suffering from a malady which had uot yet even 
been identified and described. And as long as the Frankllnsburg school 
officials felt that to be the state of things, RBS could come without 
pretence into the situation as students interested in the etiology 
Franklinsburg was exhibiting as well as consultants to an organization 
which immediately needed practical help. That seemed to be the way 
things were, but even so there w e impedintents to an agreement. 

5. 

In July of 1969 the Human Relatioi^fcommission had given it> 
approval to the plan the new superintendent and the board had 
forwarded, even though it was incomplete and not altogether accept* 
able; it lacked both implementatbn procedures and a timetable. In 
effect, HRC was being amenable to a compromise.^ In consideration of a 
pledge of desegregation of pupils and an integration of professu)nal and 
non^prof^sstonal workers, the Commission was willing to wait and 
watch for proofs, for a time. 
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Meetings between RBS and Franklinsburg school officials were held 
periodically over the next several months. RBS refused to involve itsielf 
unless it could do so on its own. terns, which included a full-sc^le study 
of the Franklinsburg school organization over an extended period. 
Franklinsburg*s officials, hoping that their problems, were really not so 
-severe or deep-lying and feeling the pressure of events, wanf<td 
something less exhaustive and thoroughgoing. A workable desiegrega- 
tion plan and some cosmetics for administration would have satisfied 
the board, RBS insisted that the health (the ability to function) of the 
whole or^nization was the greatest concern and that no real good 
could be done unless the board recognized that as RBS did. At lengthy 
the board and the superintendent agreed that the sciioolorganization*s 
ability to handle the complexities of educational change and improve- 
ment was the primary need to be faced. It was an admission hard to 
make. 

By mid-October <I969) the consultant venture was ready to begin, 
though not everyone was happy about the arrangement. As one of the 
newspapers editorialized^ 'Tranklinsburg has a bad case of consultant 
syndrome.** The editor went on to warn, ^The school board is being 
unrealistic if it thinks that by paying a consultant to do the dirty work 
it will escape the wrath of angry mothers and fathers." He was, of 
course, talking about busing,^ 

6. 

Giving over the putative crisis, conforming with the desiegregation 
order, to the Center for Urban Education (CUE), a New York-based 
Title IV (ESEA) education laboratory whicH had made desegregation 
one of its specialties and had worked on it in several school districts,^ 
RBS set out to get the information it needed to work at its tasks. 
Preliminary' information-gathering had already revealed that several 
afflictions that commonly plague school-organizations wer^ debilitating 
the Franklinsburg school district. 

Dual control was entrenched; not only was there an operational 
division between ''education** and "business/' but the man y^ho was 
secretary of the school board and Its business manager had such firm 
control over his areas that the superintendent's participation in 
budget-making was barely pro forma. Indeed, board meetings had two 
agenda, 

A communication gap was everywhere apparent. Where powers are 
separated by dual control, it is only reasonable to keep communication^ 
between the two executives at minimal levels, if only as a way of 
safegujirding prerogatives. But the disability went beyond the separa- 
tion, between ^'education** and "business.'* The "education*' people 
were separated from ^^ach other too. The superintendent seemed to be 

^7 
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living on u floating island, unbrklgcd except as he was able to throw 6m 
a temporary line from time to time. For his understanding of whaj was 
going on .in the sehools he had Jo be satisfied with such one-t6*one 
"contacts** as he could make. He had no regubr and dependable report!^ 
from others. Nor was it surprising in an organization where the 
interchange of information was so attenuated that middle-echelon 
adm^inistrators should be trj^ing to solve the wrong problems. Despite 
the -^roofs-^-eighteeif' months^ principals, when asked by RBS, 
identified the "real" problems of the schools as "maintenanee of 
plant," "busing " *dnd "discipline." None so much as mentioned the 
organization's incapacity to develop and implement ways of coping 
with longstanding problems. No o&e in the middle echelons seemed to 
grasp the fact that the school system did not know how to change. 

RBS initiated explorations into the ^eral layers of the school 
organization, striving to build a base of dependable information, using 
questionnaires and interviews. Having agreed to stay with Franklins- 
burg*s problems. RBS* need to know as-much as it could as quickly as 
possible wa;} intense. But it was alsb a dangerous venture. 

As RBS* incursions into the substrata went deeper, the resistance 
grew greater. More than 2S [>ercent of the administrators would not for 
weeks return the "Administrators* Confidential Questionifaire/* and the 
teachers, through theii; association, tried fo^ weeks to insist on having 
"control" of the data (rom the teachers' questionnaire, by which.they 
meant not only physical possession, but final say on analyses'and 
reports which used the data. In a malfunctioning organization^ any 
intrusion arouses susi^ion and fear. 

Negotiations and ;patience did at length reward^ REiS with a 
^ mammoth collection pjf data about the Pranklinsburg school system. 
Still, in summary, the most significant fmdings seemed to be thit old 
problems, problems ^ch as are commonty found in school organiza* 
tions, were the ones most bothering Pranklinsburg: 

Job descriptions dicf not exist so that such definitions as operated 
were self-made.. As a consequence, roJe-expectations and'work- 
itVg relationships were confused and conflicting. 

As if in protection against the rest of the oiigariization, the4i^le 
in each unit compc^t of the orguiization huddled /mgewr» 
each unit doing as it?%w fit aifd keeping its relation^pltp^mher 
com'poneni units as tenuous as possible, thus lessening the threats T 
others posed. 

Functional analysts of organization roles was wholly lacking 30 
that the organizational structure was, operationally, wfthout 
conceptual basis. In fact, the "paper** structure was cpstofnarily 
disregarded in practice. In consequence, lines of responsibility 
and accountabitity were murky and discontinuous. The function*' 
al interrelationships between and among people were not only 
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unclear and often disregarded* but they had long since escaped 
rational understanding by the administrators who were respon- 
sible for the work of the organization. 

Taken together, it was a)) too apparent that the school system's 
incapacity for mounting and carrying throttgh effective change activity 
was in part a lack of the power of organization. The entire strength of 
the organization's administration was strained to the uttermost in 
trying to deal with the ordinary disturbances of routine. The ordinary 
pressures, conflicts, and problems which day to day arise in all 
organizations caused Franklinsburg more trouble than it could handle! 
All its energies were^ being spent in keeping the organization stable^ and 
^ these were not enough, ' 

So extraordinary a disturbance to the homeostasis of the school 
system as the order to desegregate overstressed it to the point where it 
could not bring together the tneans of making an organizational 
response. It could not change, because it had no energies to allocate to 
ventures beyond its daily maintenance needs. Even more to the point, if 
necessary energies were available, it did not have the capability of 
planning and implementing change. 

But what was puzzling about all these flndings was that they 
seemed in some ways too ordinary to b&explanatolry of Franklinsburg*s 
troubles. After all, administrators everywhere were, it was claimed, 
wary, of ne^f ideas. What» if anything, was so special in Fr^nklinsbuiig? 

The question never did get an altogether satisfactory answer, for 
RBS did not study enough school organizations to allow a solid-data- 
based judgment on th^ matter. But the impressionistic conviction was 
that the right stimulus, a crucial need to make a big enough chan^, 
would likely produce the same trauma as Franklinsburg^s in scores, 
perhaps hurfdreds, of other school systems. RBS hypothesized that the 
same conditions were present in many school systems, but,Tor the time 
being, were disguised and hidden from public view. 
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NOTES 

1 . ThesCTare impiesstons of course, since no polling was done. They are, however, 
strongly corruborated observations from long-time residents. 

2. This is not to suggest that there was wide^read belief that the KhotM should 
desegnigaie. What was true wis that many who opposed flesegregitjon haci tlwir 
fean raised liy belkving that the ichools iouhl desegregate. Those who thought 
they should also thou^t they could, by and Umge. 

3. Bo4h4he dty*s newspapers were unhappy with the school board for reasons 
they took every opportunity to air. So far as can be ascertatnedi the newspapers 
had no criticijfn of RfiS, but resented, at first, that die board had found yet 
another consultant to be neassary. 

4. RBS knew that ih expertise in tlw specifics of desegregation wax not gieat. 
Althmi^ CU£*s credentials were quite good> tlw Frankliiuburg board hisisted 
that remain the prime contractor. RBS, then, made an agieement between 
itself and CUE on behalf of Franldinsburg* This lelationship did not work well. 
For CUE to enghieer an Implemenuble desegregation plan it had to talk with 

' Pranktinsburg staffbut did not see a need to communicate with RBS staff. , 



chapter two: 
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A change in the 
process of change 



1. 

By 1968 scholarly interest in the phenomena of educational change had 
been revived. Until Paul R^ Moit, the process of educational change had 
had little attention from scholars, probably because it seemed so readily 
understood: as good ideas came abng^ schools adopted them, and in so 
ifoing, changed. In fact* even Mort did not really think it necessary to 
study all of tlie elements of the process of change. In his American 
Schoob in Transition^ he concentrated on studying dissemination and 
diffusion. Invention and development, the other elements of the 
process,^ he regarded simply as the obvious manifestations of resource- 
ful, creative people finding solutions to their problems, ^ 

That change is inevitable in dynamic cultures is hardly a new ide^ 
two and a half mtllenia ago Heraclitus said* ''It is not possible to step 
twice in the same river/* and *'Noth|ng endures but change/* What Mort 
especially npted about educational change was that its spread jn the 
schools was slower than the increase in the supply of new ideas. 
Somehow the flow of thie process - the river into which one never 
stepped twice - turned sluggish along the way, even though the 
headwaters seemed to be bubbling, 

^ His study of school "adaptability'*^ jn Pennsylvania in the Jate 
thirties confirmed his insight: the rate of adoption - diffusion - was 
slowed oy a number of factors* prominent among which was the lack of 
sufficient reliable information about new educational id^as, Dissemina- 
tbn was poor, 

American Schools ifi Transition uses three words very frequently: 
tmenfhh, experimentation and adaptability. What emerges from the 
study is a picture of a process of education change in which creative 
problem solutions are generated in great profusion as jdea$, most are 
not really sufficient to the task C*fits and starts" Mort called these 
failed Ones), but one is destined ultimately to be widely adopted: the 
invention. Then a few ''pilot** districtSs those, typically » most motivated 
and wealthy enough to*strive for excellence, try out the *'destined" idea 
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and Hnd It good. Slowly, thcn» over a period of tiftecn years, the 
experimentation phase (early dirfusion) u)ntinues, during which about 
three percent of districts adopt the invention. Then, the idea of liaving 
been found^o be good by tlie experimenting districts, otlier districts 
more rapidly adopt the new idea as practice. Over the next thirty-five 
years, the "destined^' invention becomes standard j[>ractice, ^ 

But the change process goes so sbwly among school districts that 
tlie late adopters ("laggards,''^ Mort called them) are found to be 
adopting inventions the early adopters are already discarding in favor of 
even newer ideas. It was this picture of the adaptability of school 
districts that was calied "^he fifty-year lag/^ It seemed clear to Mort, 
and to a succeecUng generation of students^ that the fault was in the 
capacity of school districts to move rapidly enough, not in the lack of 
new ideas for change.^ 

The fact that Mortis analysis was a partial truth bng delayed the 
realization that it was over-simplification. 'As is oRen the case, the 
oversimplified partial truth satisfied well enough to cut off the search 
for other explanations. So right did Mort's pictm^ of school system 
behavior in the presence of new ideas seem, so natural did the 
rationality of stability and risk*avoidance of administrators^ practice 
appear, so obvious was it thai communication was a pervasive problem, 
that the analysis quickly became accepted as gospel 

Sinc^ the change process was really so simple, then even prudent 
a scholar as Griffiths could be comfortable as late as 1 959 in explaining 
educational changes as "creative decisions*^: 

Creative decisions originate within the person of the adtninistn- 
tor. 

The crearive decislon-nuker makes a decision which changes 
direction of the activity of an orggnixatlon.^ 

2. 

Paul Mort and his students were aware of impediments to 
educational change besides dissemination (cbmmunication) dlfTiculties 
among school districts. They knew how great were the risks of trying 
Unproved ideas, they deeply understood how vital money was to free 
those who wished to attempt new ventures, they could readily chart 
how important publi<i support was to school officials who wished to 
innovate. All of which persuaded Mort and his students that those 
districts which did defy the odds were worthy of being called 
"pioneers*V, *'pibts** and "lighthouses"; they led so that other might 
follow. 

His view of the importance of the pilot distilct dictated some 
aspects of his conceptuaUzaTlon of school finance, especially his belief 
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in statt* subsidy funds to wealthy districts as tlic means of enabling 
them as pilots to continue their leadership rote. He also saw the 
necessity of getting school officials from neighboring districts together 
in a variety of ways, (''pooling and sharing") in part to aid the 
dissemination of ideas, but also to raise the tevet of courage to innovate 
by moral support. 

In the fifties and sixties the study of educational change was taken 
up with great vigor by a new generation of scholars who, in tune with 
the times, viewed school organizations primarily in human relations 
* ;tenns* They did not really quarrel with Mort's description of the 
realities, but they offered new analyses of the reasons for the slowness 
of change, new explanations which identifled the attitudes and 
behaviors of the people in the organization as the barriers to change* As 
they saw the schools, reluctance to risk status and vested interests, 
thinking too little of the group^s and the organization's interests, 
inability to work out new responses to problems because (to over- 
simplify just^a little) people did^not relate well enough to each other 
an0 to the organization, they said, were the main barriers to change*^ 

New diagnoses require new remedies, of course, and Mort*s old 
jemedies - better dissemination, more money and increased public 
understanding of education - were no longer 'so apt, though still of 
some u$e> tn their place, ''planned change/* "leadership*' and "change 
' agent" became the new vocabulary of the recommended therapy for 
- the malady of the sbw pace of educational change. 

Like Mort and his students^ the human relationists added to the 
general understanding of a process that was coming increasingly to be 
regarded as a much more complex matter than had been believed* If 
nothing else, the human relationists brought back a reasonable 
consideration of people in the mix, along with Mortis concern for 
abstractions'^^called school districts* But before the ink had fairly dried 
on their books and articles, a new event was making the insights of the 
human relationists obsolescent. 

3. 

The fact that elementary and secondaiy education in the United 
States has beeu^experiencing its most profound change during the last 
fifteen years htts been all but obscured from general notice by more 
dramatic matters: the Vietnam War, the civil rights struggle, the 
explosion ot student militancy in the universities, the drug affliction, 
Watergate^ the bitter dissatisfaction of the public with most public 
institutions* Besides^ this current change is. by its nature, a more slowly 
developing event* Its greatest effects are still to come* 

As yetp the change has no agreed-upon name^^ but its Essence is the 
^^converaion from ad hoc problem*solvmg invention and experimentation 
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ID reseatch and development as the core strategy for creating the means 
of improving educational practice. The ''curriculum revolution'* is a 
part of this change and so are the (ESEA)Title IV research centers and 
educational research laboratories. What has been happening is a 
revolutionary change in the process of educational chattge.^ 

The analyses of Paul Mort and the human relatiotiists - alone or 
together - are no longer really pertinent in understanding the process 
of educational change, because the process is now different from 
the one they studied^ even though some of the elements appear to be 
similar. To Mort the notable variables of the process were dissemination 
and diffusion. The human relationists were (and seemingly still are) 
almost altogether concerned with microanalysis of the adoption phase* 
When the change process strategy was ad hoc probjem-sotving^ these 
approacltes were both appropriate and valuable, though. each was 
incomplete. ) . , 

For Mort, it Was pointless to study the inventiorf phase of the 
change procesk; it' was a human behavior that was well understood. 
People faced with problems solve or resolve them by inventing ideas. 
Development was not really an identifiable stage in the ad hoc process 
Mort studied; if there was development at all, it was only an aspect of 
ttfe staige Mort called experimentation* What happened, Mort observed, 
was that as an invention was adopted, a certain amount of adapting 
occurred* Indeed, inventions were always offered with the understahding 
that the "unique** or at least special conditions of each district would 
require some tailoring to fit*'' 

The human relationists were not concerned with invention or 
development either; they assumed (as Mort had shown) the existence of 
better educational ideas than 4^me schools were using* As they looked 
for the reasons behind the slow pace of educational change they found 
them in the afloption phase* People, in the schools, for a variety of 
causes, defended against change. Thus^ if the change process were to be 
accelerated, the way people behaved in the presence of change ideas 
had to be changed first. 

The "curriculum revolution** which began in the mid-fifties started, 
however, from a wholly different premise* Quite simply,'there were 
some people who examined the curricula the schools were using, found 
them to be unsatisfactory, and" set themselves the responsibility for 
producing better ones. They did not theottze about educational change, 
but o^rationally they were implying that the slowness of change - in 
curriculum at least - might be accounted for by the lack of alternatives 
of high enough quality to make the rigors of change worthwhile to the 
schools. 

There are still those who argue about how good the products of the 
curriculum revolutbn are, and some Mdio see dangers in the schools 
using "packaged** rather than Vtionie-made** curricula. The arguments 
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;ind viewing-wlth'Qlurm were probubly incvit^ible. ;ii)cl perh;ips even 
useful. But it requires no end to the arguments and trepidations to 
draw some conclusions about the event. t - 

Wliatever else obsolescent the slowness in educational change 
-allowed to survive, nothing in the schools w;is in poorer health than 
curricular programming in the 19S0*s. 

By the I9S0's cunrioilutn-making had long been settled in as a 
cottage industry. Each district maintained its own curriculum-making 
apparatus which consisted, typically^ of a number of committers of 
teachers in various combinations. They were guided, i^as supposed^ 
by periodically appointed prestigious national commissions which 
enunciated ''guidelines** and ''principles'* of curriculum construction and 
sometimes by consultant professors. That few teachers were often any 
inore learned in subject matter than an undergraduate *m^or can 
;ichieVe or more skilled in curriculum development practice than an 
undergraduate survey course conferred meant that curriculum planning 
wa^laigely a cottage industry worked at by quasi-craftsmen. 

^Slame is^ of course^Aot the point. Lacking an alternative and 
lack iilg the resources todc^R^tter, school districts simply did what they 
could\ .And if they defended their practice with references to 
*'demo\:racy*' and "local needs", it was rationalization easy to credit. 
The teachers who were expected to carry the cuniculufn^making load in 
their spare time did what any beleaguered cofnmittees of sensible' 
people would have done in such a situation; they borrowed from each 
other, using scissors and paste to fit each other*s curricula between new 
covers. Qr^ they simply kept usii>6 the textbook as a curriculum guide. 

In a century when knowledge was "exploding** the schools were 
finding themselves unable to keep their curricula current, relevent, or, 
indeed, intellectually honest. 

When better cunicula were produced by the new curriculum 
makers'^ schools adopted them at a rate more rapid than had ever before 
characterized school district behavior. Not only was the rate more- 
rapid^ but the profile Mort had drawn - wealthy pilot districts leading 
the others - se^ed no longer to be true. Instead^ the new curricula 
were diffusing according to patterns not yet charted^ contrary to any 
predictions that might have been made by Mort^ isy the human 
relationists, or, in fact, by anyone who had a tr':tiitionalist*s respect for 
the mythok>gy which had grown up around the local home rule 
principle. / - 

One piece of that mythology was that honte rule was not only a 
vital elentent safeguarding the political integrity of the schools against 
the possibility of a central government*s political tyranny, but 
educationally necessary as well. The myth of educational necessity held 
that children's needs differed uniquely by geography. 

In curriculum matters American school districts had worked 
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themselves into a position of near impotence, victimized by their own 
adherence to a conviction which did not fit reality. By the middle- 
fifties bcal teacher curriculum committees, which at their worst 
confused scholarly discipline with democratic participation and at their 
best cast earnest teachers in roles for which they were only partially 
prepared and for which they had^only the time they had^stolen from 
their pupils or theirown renewal, had come to be a snickered joke even 
among the administrators who were forming them. If ever there were a 
crying need in American public education, it was for a mesons of 
bringing the schools* curricular programming into cor^junction with the 
reality of the production and development of knowledge as it had come 
to be in the twentieth century. 

4. 

Some educational changes occur over a bng time, proceeding very 
slowly on purpose. They are chaises which may be said to be ttot so 
much adopted as that they are recognized after they have insinuated 
their way into the school organization's thinking and practice, abnost as 
though it were without conscious decision. Events outside the control 
of the org&tiization seem to propel such chang&Si and they have their 
effect^ by being too powerful to oppose. 

One such change has been from the schoolmaster mode to the 
organizitfion mo^e* of keepir^g school, , 

The earUest schools in the U.S. were mostly one-roonn classrooms, 
or collections of classrooms, in each of which the teacher worked 
unaided. What work there was for others had to do with hiring teachers^ 
paying them and taking care of the building and supplies, but not with 
the educational process. Administration, if that's what it could be 
called, had little to do with the educational process. 

The people who tai^t in these schools were schoolmasters^ a title 
implying authority to instruct. It was sensible, for the uses of authority 
are necessary^ and in the absence of others to make educatiotml 
decisions, teachers did. Better, It suited the traditional image of the old 
instructing the young. To the imaginative, the image was of Socrates 
walking the Groves of Academe talking with hjs disciples. Better still, it 
accorded with treasured ideas about freedom. And best of all, its 
common sense was incontestable: how simple and direct 'was the 
interchange of a body of knowledge between teacher and pupils* Such a 
pattern could be endlessly replicated. 

The illusion persists that education is only- what happens between 
teacher and child, and that anything else that goes on in a school is 
adjunctives, peripheral and» in the best of worlds, dispensable. Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and the student at the other* - the 
meeting of wise man and the eager student - is often suppose^d to be 
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the ideal, embodying the essence of the educative process. Not only 
many parents and other laymen still believe it^ but some teachers do, 
too. That sdiooling does- not really happen this way in modern schooH 
is perceived as being unfortunate, due only to the manifest shortage of 
enough teachers and money in a society that demands schooling for all 
its children. Forced ,by circumstance to make do with less only 
heightens impatience with the steadily increasing complexity of an 
institution that should be very simple. 

The Ideal perseveres; in all times, d^pite Washington lrving*s 
burlesque, the' teacljer in th^ masters mold has had ^our respect and 
love. We rejected his learning and loved him because he cared for us 
enough to help us Be<!ome. He taught us more than we learned, but by 
his inspiration we also learned more than he taught. No wonder small 
children, before they become wortdly-wise, equate all of schotd with 
their teachers. . \ 

The ideal perseveres, but the reality has changed. Teachers are no 
longer the only masters. There are others now who h^e educational 
auilwrity, who supervise, coordinate and decide. Iri only the univer- 
sities, a few private academies ^nd some ^'storefronts" ^loes school* 
master power still rule* The teacher as schooliViaster has been overtaken 
by forces of need and capability.' His role has been ^tered not by 
rejection but by alternatives bettet suited to the larger social tasks of 
schooling. ^ 

AVhat has happened to the public schools is that they have become 
organizations and have in general obeyed a basic law of organizations 
which Kenneth Bouldjng ha& described in supply and demand terms*' ^ 
Boulding'^has clarified the observable tendency of organizations-to grow 
in size and complexity* When an organization responds to supply, it j$ 
responding to its own skills, to it$ own burgeoning capability, as, for 
example, when the schortk began to include guidance cPunseling, 
primarily because a new set of skills liad developed which schools could 
use* V/)itfii atv organizatk>n responds to demand, it is respondir.g to uew 
needs and habits, new aspirations and values, new perceptions observ* 
able in its clientele, actual and potential; as, for example, when high 
schools became mandatory or wjhen commercial studies curricula were 
introduced. Moreover, supply and demand interact through mutual 
motivation, mutual force and mutual reinforcement. 

Normally, to the degree that schools become lar^r and more 
complex organizations it would, be expected that teachers would lose 
some of their former-authority to make educational decisions.' ' The 
more complex an 'organization the more it requires coordination, and 
coordination necessarily constrains individual prerogatives. Some 
authority is displaced from individuals to designated coor. nators called 
administrators. For this obvious reasoa the teacher working in . the 
choolmaster mode became 9 less tenable operational strategy as 
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American public school organizations grew in espouse to these forces 
of supply and demand. 

A more 'Powerful reason also was at work against the schoolmaster 
mode. By becoming more complex the school organization became 
more capable of employing alternative work strategies to replace the 
schoolmaster strategy. And most school organizations did clioose an 
alternative, the strategy of specialization.., In spite of the continuing 
high regard educators and public had for the ideal of the teacher as an 
independent all-purpose schoolmaster, the specialization strategy was 
virtually forced upon superintendents and boards by the new demands 
pressing on the schools. 

Pour miuor developments dictated the change.. Population growth 
and urbanization, the extension of the grades through the twelfth^ 
wholesale additions to the curricular program and the addition of a 
great variety of pupil services all made schools bigger enterprises, more 
encompassing and responsible for more of tli^ total burden of 
education than merely the primary schooling which had been its only 
reason for being. The new responsibilities required specialized skills. 
The tea<ticrs who could learn enough In a two-year normal school to 
work in the grammar school grades were not equal to demands the high 
school made on their learning, nor 'were tliey prepared to discharge the 
duties of the guidance office, the library, remedial reading, etc. 

After a timef another profoun<J^rklea became policy in most public 
schools. The perception that the focus of education should be the child, 
not the subject taught^ was hardly -new; there are aboriginal tribes that 
understand it. What was new was its emergence Into educational 
philosophy and social ideology as the unifying principle which allowed 
a large school organization manned by speci^ists to relate itself to 
children as the schoolmaster could. Not that all schoolmasters did, but 
It was surely characteristic of the best of them that they leavened their 
teaching of subject matter with a generous caring about their pupils. 
Specialists fend to lose some of^that caring, in part because they 
perceive themselves as specialist^ in*a Held of study and in greater part 
because the efficient use of sp^alists^typically results in teachers 
having to meet as many as ISO to 200 or more children a day. 

What came to be called '\the child^entered schoof' was a way of 
mitigating the potential depersonalization of the specialist strategy, and 
its motive could not have been mc^ humane. Of course, that did not 
prevent certain hard-nosed "p^rises*' and '^basics'* from becoming angry 
about the'^ apparent denigration dT subje9t matter^ Though no educator 
intended to replace subject matter wl^h ^children (as though so 
preposterous a substitution could be on^ "purpose), some of the 
pendulum swings gave that impression. 

The need for balancing the new view and the old^ to get a good 
working mix from teachers combining a concern for children and for 
subject disciplines naturally resulted in some ambivalence, a price that 
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had to be paid. There were gains for children, thougJi. as well as a 
modest advantage to the school organizatron. 

The gain for the school organization might have been greater, for if 
a school really were committed to marrying the advantages of 
specialization and a determined emphasis on the individual child, its 
responsibility had to go further than exhorting teachers to "care about 
kids/' :? 

School administrators tried to go further than exhortation, but they 
did so hesitantly rather than boldly, alw^s fedrful of the risk of 
appearing to deny the teacher the prerogatives which custom held to 
be his. More, the probability is that administrators who were all former 
teachers, were themselves mere committed to the ideal of the 
schoolmaster than others were, and, in consequence, rejected out of 
hand any diminution in its practice which was not forced upon them. 

An uneasy and fundamentally untenable contradiction in instruc* 
tional strategy has long characterized the public schools, not serious 
enough to be disabling, but weakenirig enough to threaten enervation. 
The schoolmaster is obsolete, but he survives. The organization mode is 
vigorous and capable of great development, but it is imperfectly 
realized. 

Retrospection makes the diagnosis sure. The shift from the 
schoolmaster mode to the specialist teacher working in a child-centered 
organizational mode could not reaUy be accomplished without new 
instructional designs and strategic. Local school organi/ations tried to 
invent such new strategies ~ curriculum outlines, progressive education, 
unit planning, grouping variations, the "experience curriculum," etc- 
but none was powerful enough or comprehensive enough - good 
enough - to capitalize greatly on the potential of the organization 
mode. Neither school districts nor individual researchers were equal to 
the demanding tasks of developing the new educational products the 
change from the schoolmaster mode to the organization mode required. 
Indeed, they did not even know how demanding the tasks were. 



NOTES 

I . Mort, ^1 R. and Cornel], Fnncis G,, American Schooh in Tramition, Btuttu 
of P^blidtions, Tcicbcn College, Coluntbis Uilvefsity, New Yotk, 1941 , Few 
books deserve the temi ''landmark" aiimieh as this one. It was ibe firstserious 
research study of educational change, and fumished Inspiration and example to 
d(aens o{ Mort's students to continue mvestigating educational chm^ 
O phenomena. oT\ 
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2. There are some differences of termmology m use^ but the four stages> invention, 
development, dissemination and difTusjofi. have been the most commonly 
accepted. 

3* Paul Mort defined adaptability'as the ""cap^ity to make wholesome changes " 

4. As will become clearer Jn laterchapters, the corruption of Mort's work into the 
''fifty y^ar lag'' hypothesis, though it gro^ly oventmplifled his findings* was 
not as unfortunate as Mort's assumption that the invention phase of the process 
was adequate. In fattnessJt was an insigfit no one had, then. 

Jii the case of the rate of change. Mort tried to say that the real slowness in the 
change process was Its initial pace. Not only was there a fveriod of failed 
inventions which lasted as long as fifty years, but once found the destined 
invention required fifteen yean to penetrate as far as three percent of the 
school districts. After that the curve of dttnision rose acutely ; that is, the really 
important slowness was early , not late. In the process. 

The reason why Paul Mon never paid much attention to the invention phase 
was, basically, that he accepted it as an Inevitable expression of human 
creativity in solving problems, especially characteristic of and especially to be 
cherished in a democratic society in which the schools were thoroughly 
decentralized. But it is also true th^t an alternative invention mode never 
occurred to htm. Had an altemative requiring centralized funding and control 
been suggested, the guess is. knowing hiiT\, that he would have opposed it. 

5. Gitffltlis, l>aniel E. Admintstratiye Theory, Appleton<:entury<:roftSt New 
Y<»k, 1959* P. 101. The quotation is ofTered not to embarrass Dean Griffiths, 
but only to show that even so able a scholar as he could as late as 1959 sttll 
have so in^lausfble a view of the educational change process. 

6. There seems no way that the importance of the change in the process of 
educational change is likely to be exa^rated.. Already momentous* even 
revolutionary. Its maior effects are still formative stages. We come back to 
the concept in Cha|>ter VllL 

7. It is a fact, curious as it now seems, that in times past it was construed as 
necessary for those ofTering a new idea to state that it would require adaptirig 
to fit local needs. It was obvious, but it was required to be said nonetheless to 
give evidence of the power and self-sufHciency of the local school district. 

8. Regrettably, the term "organization mode*' has the sound of bureaucratic 
depersonalization , but even so it has the advantage of precision, ^or the record, 
''organization mode'* is neithet neoTaylorism nor an attempt to reject the 
teachings of Follett, Argyris. Maslow or even the assumptions of McGk-egor's 
Theory Y., 

The term is a communication shorthand, as schoolmaster nvodt is, for a 
combination of characteristics. The chief characteristic of the organization 
mode is the displacement of authority to make decisions about curricuhim and 
instructional strategy from the imtiv^ual teacher to t^ie organization^ though 
most often decisions about tactics are not so displaced. Just how the 
organization makescurriculumand instructional strategy decisions varies among 
school districts. These days most use committees oT teachers or'teachers and 
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administrators to make these decisions (tis executive committees) or to advise 
(as consultative committees) a designated administrator who then acts. In any 
ca^t the intention of the change to organization mode, and thus in 
rn|K>n5ibi]jty and authority for educational decisions, js to coordinate. The 
reasons, the need« for doing so are plain. 

The principal implication of the change does precipitate dispute. The shift jn 
responsibUity and authority seems to some to denigrate the professional status 
of the teacher and to dama^ the quality of his ptofessional practice. In a sense, 
the argument is unanswerable; it can become ' self-fulOttir^ prophecy. But a 
sounder view would ^m instead to lead to the conclusion that the quality of 
teaching p/acttce ts more likely to improve^ jf the judgments about curricula 
and instruction strategies are better ones than most teachers would malce alone, 
if in fact teachers make or strongly participate inmakti^thesedecistomiauthor* 
ity is transposed only from the individual to the group, a not infrequent condi* 
tion in ail sorts of professional organizations. 

In any ca$e» the .^rm organization mode is a name for a reaiity of school 
practice, in no w^y does it necessarily imply authoritarianism or unprofessional 
practice. 

9. President Grant verbalized thb personification of the concept of schooling. 

10. Bouldtng, Kenneth E. The Organizational Revoiution^ Quidfangk Books, 
Chkafo. 196$. (The body of the book is actuaJiy available in three different 
publications. It was first published in 1949.) 

II. Simply because implications not intended are sometimes perceived, it may be 
worth saying explicitly that no denigration of the teacher's importance, the 
. need for his special skills or the value of his commitment is intended orimptied 
in evaluating the organization mode. Teachers are indispensable in schooling, 
still. Authority for deciding upon curriculum and instructional strategies has 
been displaced, but not teachers nor teachir^. 

The fact seems rather to be that as more is known about teaching and leamu^ 
the greater b the reliance upon the discipline of what in medkit» would be 
calted **proceilure " When all there is to pedagogy is art» the reliance must be 
upon the individual practitioner's capabilities. As science increases^ the reliance 
upon discipline b^omes greater. Professionalism - in the best sense - also 
increases as the dhciptine of the science grows. To confuse talent and 
resourcefulness, how^r admirable these qualities are, with profession^ 
capability undervalues%e professional power science confers. No denigration 
of teachers* professionalism attaches to the organizational mode. The contrary 
is true. 



chapter three: 

A superintendency team 



1. 

The Center for Urban Education was ready in 1970 to recommend a^ 
desegregation plan for Franktinsburg.^ As such' plans go. it seem>d a 
reasonably good one to both RBS and the school administration, 
though it included busing as many as 45 per^nt of the children^ and^no^ 
one thought that would be Easily accepted* Of course, the desegi^tion 
plan became the focus of public interest and dispute* but from RBS* 
point of view its own report on administration was much the nmre 
far-reaching* 

2. 

One thing a complex bureaucratic organization can do for the 
people who work in it is to furnish alt sorts of reasons and 
rationatizatbns for job performances that fall short of expectatbns* 
Not only^does complexity make individual liability hard to trace, but 
specialized roles and the complicated interrelationships among them are 
seldom so well defined as to prevent the role players from finding 
sanctuary. 

What was observable in Franklinsburg was ttiat the top jobs of 
administration had been ineptly performed. In part* surely^ this was due 
to erroneous conceptions of function insisted upon by the organization. 
Some of it was surely the shortcomings of individuals. But RBS did not 
need to say how much of which; that mix of malfunction is standard. 

RBS started at the top with a restructuring idea called '*the 
superintendency team " Hardly new (it was first described in the early 
fifties), the premise was that the work of school administration hai^ 
become too great in amount* its parts too specialized and skill^ 
demanding in function, and the organization entirely too complex to 
continue as credible the model of the one-man executive as 
operational reality. Instead of one nian lonely but puissant at the apex 
O of the pyramid of superordination, the concept of the superintendency 
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Structure is that of a team which sliares the spectrum of administrative 
responsibilities as equals, but^ recognizing legal and leadership neces- 
sitiest accords the superintendent status a$ primtis inter pam. The 
difference between the superin tendency and the once-common depart- 
mentaltzatbn of admin istratton, which featured Wrtually Independent 
departmental chief administrators^^ and which hid long since been all 
but abandoned in the need for coordination^ is in the meaning of 
trnrn^ Not a very complicated idea to grasp, surety, and not so great a 
change from the well-established idea of consultation as to generate 
serious ideological opposition. The superintendency is not, however, 
quite so easy to practice for those who have been reared in another 
tradition. 

To make, the team, RBS identifled four roles: the superintendent, a 
deputy for program planning and development, a deputy for program 
implementation and a deputy for business services. Except for the 
superintendent, none of these roles existed in Pranklinsburgf not even 
the deputy for business services. The incumbent Business Manager* 
Board Secretary was an independent administrator who worked in a 
dual capacity for the board, as his title indicated, and who owed nothing 
beyond courtesy to any other administrator. Indeed, even the o|d 
superintendent^ job did not survive, so dirferently did RBS deflne and 
describe it. 

In the diagrammatic representation of which administratbn people 
are so fond, the structural design looked like this: 



Tht S^ptrinHndmcy 



Deputy 
Program Planning 
and Development 



Superintendent 
1 



Deputy 
Business Services 



Deputy 
Program Implementation 



The Sui 



A tuptrinmdtncy tfam 



Besides being a ^perintendency team» the structure had two radical 
departures from typical patterns. One was that the day-today executive 
tasks commonly performed by the superintendent became instead the 
job or the deputy for program implementation. The purpose of the 
chat^e was to free the superintendent for work deemed more 
demanding, but less timebound; in erfect, to flnd Tor the superintendent 
the time he never seems to have to do the lor^r-range thinking he 
should be doii^ but stints on because non*postponable tasks tyrannize 
his days. The second radical departure from the typical pattern was the 
role RBS called deputy for pr<>gram planning and development. 

There are Tew administrative titles in local school districts which 
feature "program planning and development " and until TitJp^I led 
superintendents to appoint someone to admini^ier Federal^nt pro* 
gratns» there may wett have been Tewer than would exhaust the ringers 
of one hand. Yet planning has been considered to be an integral 
element of the administrative role since serious thinking about 
administration became a respectable discipline. 

If ^'planning*' as part of an administrative title seems not to have 
^caught on despite the Tunction^s being highly recommended; by savants, 
it must be .because planning has always l)een connived of as either: 
(l)a dectsion^making activity primarily concerned with future con- 
cems» or (2) a component activity in the decision^making process, or 
both. ^'Planning** does not appear in position titles of school, adminis- 
trators for about the same reasons "decision^maker** does not. Both 
planning and decision*making are such pervasive behaviors in adminis- 
tration, it is l)elieved, that they are thought of as generalized processes 
especially characteristic of administrative responsibility rather than 
descriptive of specific roles. Words like "superintendent " "principal** 
and director" derive Trom the power to direct and control others, and 
are thus altogether suited to describe the traditional role-function by 
the status of management. In RBS* view there was need for an explicit, 
very high level functional role allocation to comprehensive planning. 



3. 

RBS had so^te plain truths to tell the school board. Like many 
another board the Frdnklinsbutg board had learned to busy itself 
beyond affordable time with the details of prudential oversight and the 
nuts and bolts of business, the roles in which, apparently, it felt the 
most comfortable. Like other boai^ds, its business was largely accom- 
plished by small standing committees, so that the board meetings 
themselves were not Torums for substantive discussion, thereby efTec* 
lively traducing the open meetings statutes. Split votes were rare; the 
public was presented a smooth, disingenuous face. RBS, of' course, 

O ecommended abolition of standing committees and encouraged truly 
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Open meetings scheduled (or evening hours, rather than the 4:00 P.M. 
time the board f^ivor^^d. Still, the m;ijor cli^inges in school board 
behavior were more implied than stilted, Tlie RBS recommend^itions, 
among other things, had the intention of **openlng the system'* by a 
major use of lay advisory groups, as well as opening the board meetings, 
and the thrust was quite contrary to what had for so long been the case 
in'FrankUnsburg, as in so many other dis. .cts. How that would change 
board operations could probably not be wholly predicted, still its sense 
was di^uieting to board members 

In modem school administration the impact of a board of 
educatfon can easily be exaggerated. Certainly 1||e uHimate exercise of 
power in local school affairs remains the board's prerogative, but except 
in crisis circumstances that is a power more latent than actual Mostly, 
the board is content to deal with the superintendent, maintain direction 
of final budget amounts, and to„play whatever modest political games 
conditions seem to require, ^ 

Boards of education no longer -^except perhaps in the still 
surviving small rural districts - have the time or ^apparently the 
inclination, and certainly not the expertise - to keep current about 
what goes on jn the schools. They khow little^ say, about the school 
program, or what teachers do, or how the counsek)r functions, or what 
options there are for chaining any of those activities. The little they 
know has been told them, usually quite accurately, but only simplistic 
cally, by the superintendent and other administrators. What boards get 
as a steady diet are budgets, buildings and policy problems. In the time 
available, it is hard to imagine how they would have time for more. 

If administrative elTiciency were the m^or criterion, school 
organizations could piobably do better without boards. But that is not 
the major criterion, or perhaps even a criterion at all. Boards defend a 
political principle; symbolically and actually they represent education 
as a function of government so vital to the democratic conviction that 
it must be decentralized by vesting power in thousands of citizens, by 
formal groups. No one could claim elTiciency for su^^a pattern, but ^ 
the claim of independence from tyranny is real. Of course, inefficiency 
which becomes ineffectuality is not a necessary condition of demo- 
cratic process. The horror is that in many places boards have become 
both ineffectual and undemocratic, as was incipiently the case in 
Franklin sburg. But how much of the board's failings could mote 
rightfully be ascribed to counterproductive administrative structure^ 
fun:;tion and role and to inc^t administrative performance RBS did 
not know for sure, 

Still, it was clear that though board procedures could be improved, 
the impiovement in board performance depended much more on what 
administt^ition did than on how the board conducted its business,^ 
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4. 

Theorizing about the evolu^lMltiary changes in American school 
board behaviors aside^ RBS had the practical need for trannmitting its 
TCpott and CUE*5 to the board for approval. The sensitive^ public issue 
was the desegregation report^ and it' was that which was therefore 
primary to th« board, RBS forcefully urged open discussions of both 
reports before board action^ and despite the board*s feeling that 
"selling" the reports to the public was a better tactic than discussing it 
with them» RBS had its way. 

All along, RBS<:UE coirffltunications were in some disrepair, 
though frustrations and debys, aggravating as they were, were easier to 
%ear than the steam against desegre,Ration being pressurized in the 
community through rumor and propaganda by those who were spoiling 
for a fight. It was late March 1970, before a draft of CUE*s report was 
received by RBS, and April 8th was the, first date^at could be 
arranged for a board, administration, RBS and CUE discussion of h, 

RBS was, tp put it directly, not happy with CUE*s work; less 
unhappy with the recommendations than with the data and analytical 
bases. P^sident Nixon had exacerbated the problem by statements 
opposing busing for desegration, and it seemed to RBS that CUE had 
not provided the kind of evidence that couhl be addu<»d to make it as 
persuasive as possible in an environment turning increasingly more ^ 
inimical to busing strategies. The local SAVE OUR SCHOOLS group, 
the code name for the anti-busers, made sure that the pressure cooker 
atmo^here did not tack fuel 

RBS hoped to minimize the conflict which everyone knew was 
coming by treating the reports seriously in an orderly and fult-disclo- 
sure fashion. First, the board and administration would raise their 
questions, from which^ modifications and changes in the reports might 
be made, then the Teachers' Association would get th^ repeals for its 
part of the discussion and consulting process* Then the reports would 
be released publicly and general meetings would be held* But rationali'/ 
is often the first casuaHy in conflict, and so it was in Pranklinsburg, 

For its part the tlP^rd was less than incisive in its analysis of the 
reports; in the administrative reorganization plan, for example, the 
board was attracted mostly by the change in the secretary^usiness 
manager role rather than in the more crucjal changes. The basic 
questions went unasked. Predictably, the conflict hissing in their ears, 
board members asked for more time, but the board president, 
fortunately, rose up to persuade his colleagues that further delay would 
be irresponsible, RBS, obligated by commitment to the teachers and 
the public, quickly carried the xepons to the teachers. 

RBS* man in charge on the scene drew the assignment of presenting 
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the pl^ns to about 300 teachers at a meeting on May S» 1970, in an 
atmosphere that was polarized by mutually exclusive agenda. 

On April t7th» the evening during which the board was discussing 
the reports, SOS met later with the board ^complaining that ''parents 
were deliberately being kept in the dark/* One of iht board members 
aided the SOS cause. It had been agreed that the presMtPuld get the 
reports and a briefing on May 1 but would be asked to hold publication 
until after the meeting with teachers on May 6th. But the board and 
RBS were "forced*' to release the reports for publication on May L On 
April 29, the press had attacked the board for its handling of the 
reports. Not unreasonably the press pointed out that if publication < 
were delayed until May 6th, the adoption scheduled for ^ay 8th would ' 
perforce be uninformed by public discussion. 

So the ambience in the hall was thick with anger on May 1, when 
RBS* man^ the superintendent, a board member and a CUE man came 
to address the teachers on two reports which were probably the mosc 
momentous in the district's history. The conflict, which had safar beerf 
bitter but reasonably courteous, flared into overt discourtesy, and 
worse, unembarrassed irrationality. ; 

The teachers simply did not want to hear the explanat^.ns of the 
^epc^s. They rai^d all sorts of issues, ones which undoubtedly 
concerned them, but which had nothing to do with the reports, except 
that they did want to know how teachers would be assigned under the 
terms of the 'desegregation plan. The teachers* agenda consisted of 
salary matters and the board^s apparent recalcitrance in negotiations. 

Oh^May 6th, when the official district. spokesmen appeared before 
ttiy public, the reaction was, in contrast, entirely predictable. Thoje 
who attended opposed desegregation and any busing it entailed. A 
petition bearing hundreds of names said so, officially. Unofficially, the 
shouted slogan. "Promote neighborhood schc3fols, not busing,** said it 
all 

On May 8th, eight of the board*s nine memt>er$ (c»|ie was on 
vacation) met to act on the reports. The adntinistrative report was 
unanimously approved. Two voted against the desegregation report, one 
on the ground that "it was a serious mistake,** the other because the 
phyVcal plant, he believed, was inadequate for implementing the plan 
at the secondary school level. Both reports were adopted, and became 
board policy* however. ^ 

5. 

The policies adopted, the supe^tendent now came into the 
spotlight. He was expected to make the policies work. 

The scene the morning after was unpromising; except that the 
board had ^cted, all the other signs were bad: 
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The fundtmenully dbftnltlve chan^ - in administrative organiza*^ 
tlof]» structure and rdes - mt not perceived as such by public, 
board or even staff. The worry was that chanics in adminittration 
would be the mott dtfllcuU to make jutt because a defective* 
deficient administrative organitationat structure is the least capa- 
ble of making changes which affect it. 

The less vital* but entirely necessaiy.chan^ to desegregation was 
opposed by a powerful* organind group which preferred to bold 
the school ofHcials accountable for a hated social policy; the 
authors of that pcficy were* of course* b^cmd reach. Irr^tionat 
thou{^ it was* it made sense to those who pursued ends without 
quesfioning the ethics of the means. Ai thou||i the situation were 
not already frustrating enough* Senator Steruiis* an ardent segie* 
gationist* chew just this time to cite Franklinibuig by name as an 
example of northern segregation. 

Student ditcipUne* in an atmosphere of protest against the Viet* 
nam war, complicated by rapjdty changing lifestyles and com- 
munity conflkt over desegregation* was a dai^ worry for admin* 
iitratlon. Actually* in the scale of perceived problems, most 
^ administrators thought the breakdown in student discipline rated 
flrstXertainlyit took up a lot of time other matters needed. 

^ For their pan, at least at the moment, teachers were focused 
upon salary negotiations* which were in a troubled state* and 
theh anger at tlvt board and administration effectively consumed 
their powers of attention. Of course* there were those who 

' opposed desegregatioii and/or their being reassigned. > 

Ai if to grace the superintendent's journey toward implementing 
the two newest board pobcies* the results of a Federal study were 
released* diowing that more than S*000 Franklinsbuig studenU 
should be classifWd as remedial rea<fing cases. 

All the Superintendent had on his side was RBS* and maybe the. 
commitment of the board to its policies* the tatter was not only in 
some doubt* but of little help* at best. But d$ forthcoming events were 
to prove* it is not easy to help a superintendent of schools. 



The role of RBS was now chan^ng from consultant to change^nt. 
From giving advice RBS' responsibility was now* primarily* devising the 
means of implementation.^ P^rt of its change agentry was to 
operationalize the desegregation policy* which mostly was a straight- 
forwanl laying on of extra hands* Though it was a venture continuously 
troubled by conflicts and frustration *''it was essentially ajob of making 
arrangennents to carry out a set of ideas* It was* in a word* management* 

'^h *ther part of its change ^ntry was far more complex. As 
chant agent for administrative reoiganization* RBS was trying to 
O effect a series of intricately related changes in structure, roles and 
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personnel so that the I VunkltiishLirg organization would in ilic tutute be 
able to eontend effectively* with its own needs. Clamis for uniqueness ^ 
are generally suspect, but it was surely unusual Co be a diange agent for 
a set of ehanges as well a$ f^r a change in the or^nizatton^s process of 
change. There are few guidelines for that rolt^ 

The rest of the experience with Jlie desegregation implementation 
can be quickly told. Despite the anxieties which were continuously 
heightened by a bwsuit and the conflicts going on in ttus community 
and amon; the teachers, alt made the more difficult by unwisely 
promised information deadlines (they could not be met), the details of 
pupil an^ teacher assignments were announced by the end of the school 
year/ 1969-70. Errors were made, including leaving ^more than'a 
thousand pupils unassjgned, and it was not until the en^ of July that a 
county court, by a 2-1 vote, found that Franklinsburg could proceed 
with its de^gregation implementation, and, at length, that was what 
happened. 

The whole desegregation matter, considered as an instance in 
national adaptation to new social policy, was inevitably accompanied 
by contifnn>us disturbance. Had the school organization not been 
forced to act by law^ it surely would hot have done so orbits own; the 
opposition was entirely too gi^at for the schools to confront as an 
initiator of what it might have even believed to be desirable change. 

Efforts to construe desegregation as an educational change are 
dubious, more piobably spurious, even if certain tenuous evidence 
showing some improvements in the learning levels of black children is 
accepted. Desegregation tn the public schools is quite weQ enough 
motivated as a way of increasing social equity; it cannot be gainsaid 
that one of the public schooPs prime functions is to teach by practice 
the imponderable skills of social living. Those who have criticized school 
' admin istratdts for being less than aggressive ^bout meeting this 
responsibitity, for failing to take the risks of change in the pursuit of 
equity of educational and social opportunity, are justified, as are all 
critics of human insufficiency. In fact, all public agencies find it nearly 
impossible to do more than the public will allow, and much of the 
public would not allow, in Franklinsburg and just about everywhere 
else, school administrators to teach the virtues of racial equality. Until 
the bw sanctioned them^ school administrators, even if they had been 
on the side of the angels, could not hope to initiate changes in the name 
of equity.^ 

That was one proof in the Franklinsburg experience with the 
change called desegregation. As- proofs of the obvious go, it is worth 
noting for those who are impatient with the realities of the administra* 
tive role. The more revealing and useful proof was how ineffectual in 
making the change the Franklii.^ourg educational organization was after 
It got Its sanction to proceed. 
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I lie mtpoTtjitt Lliunt«c wus to builtl the udiuiitisirutivc cupubitity U) 
inuiiuge tltc process of cliangc, und RBS never lost contucl with tluit 
objective, Tliat P^^t of the change agent's role is worth tellhig in detail, 
P'jTtly because the narrative ought to be reasonably complete to be 
followed in its twists und t^rns, but also because ii raises a number of 
questtons j^bout administration's role jn educational chunge that have 
rarely been addressed and for wh)ct\ some of the most widely accepted 
current assumptions about the nature of the educational change process 
se^m to be Inadequate and misleading. 



NOTES 

1'- The 19 recommendations oT the plan are reproduced in appendix A, 

2. A surviving remnant of the practice \% dual control of busiiless ^nd education 
admlnbtrators. 

3* In fact* the team concept has these days become SOP in a great range of 
organizations ranging from medicine and government to schools. In the 
Watelgate hearings it became a syn^ol for mtndlesfobedtence. Yet, the concept 
has power, the power of coordination^ 

4* Impolite as it may be to diminish the role of the board of education in 
educational matters - but not, of course* in political philosophy - candor 
requires that it be admitted that the^tTocesses of schooling have long since gone 
bey<md the levels of complexity and expertise that board members could be 
expected to achieve. Not admitting the fact is to relieve administrators of 
responsibility that they really must accept,- 

5* Unfortunately, CUE did not choose to fulfil] RBS' expectations in the 
hnpiementation pha^ of the desegregation plan. Some bitterness developed 
over the issue, and all of the facts are not realty ctear» but CLIE's position 
turned out to be that It did not perceive tts role to go beyond consultation^ a 
not unwarranted institutional posture. The hnpediment to its rationale was» 
however^ that its position had not always been such.The upshot was to increase 
the burden upon RBS. 
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1. 

Objectivity cSi^ndnues to be admired as one of the shining virtues of the^ 
outside expert. He is pictured as coining to his tasks detached but alerts 
unencumbered by preconceptions^ predilections or even convictions^ 
prepared to be {^uaded by the data alone. But even computers are 
something less^than that neutral. 

RBS did not strive to fit such a notion of objectivity. There were 
some preconceptions and convictions brought to FrankJinsburg» which 
is not the same ^s saying* that the answers were ready before the 
questions were framed'. It did mean that RBS had been thinking about 
school administration and educational change and knew» or thought it 
knew» some truths. .Instead of otgectivity. the ideals were accuracy^ 
fairne^ and integrity. Though these are subtle concepts they are not as 
tricky as ottjectivity. 

RBS viras convinced that a new conception of planning had become 
a necessity in the practice of ^hool administration « and a zealousness 
about that conviction, was in the heads of its people from the outset. 
What that lacked in objectivity, RBS was prepared to say, was more 
than made up for by urgency of need. 

Planning has been identified with administrative behavior for a long 
time. 'Almost automatically, taking thought about the future, the 
reasonable, common sense meaning of pbnning, had been ass!*med to be 
a part of the process of making budgets and other decisbns about the 
organization. All decisions, ^n a sense, are predictions, for every 
decision impiies that the couis^ or alternative chosen will have more, 
desirable effects th^n those rejected. The fad is that all administrators 
plan in this common sense, since none can function except as a 
thoughtful decision maker, concerned about future effects. 

All true, but it was not this conception of planning about which 
O RBS was so eniiiusiastic. 



44 ^. Change VapabtUty m the Schooi District 

Anyone who tries to understand school superintendents* di;iractcr* 
istic ways 6f doing their Jobs realities ttjat two contradictory pressures 
^ create ;i palpable conflict in their role-responsibilities. The pull is to 
maintain homeostasis in the school Organization, and the push is to 
jeopardize homeostasis irf an effort to improve ihe organization's work, 
Morepver, the- severity of the pressures is increased by two prevailing 
. conditions::otie is that maintaining homeostasis in a complex organiza- 
tion requires. small accommodatitig adjustments, changes; the second is 
that there are few, if any, school organizations in whicKril)^ unmet 
needs are not so great as to force conscientious ^ministralorsRhstrive 
for the means of meeting them by making grei*t changes. \ , 
' This conflict creates a tension of judgmenl which is inherent and 

inevitable in the superintendent's role; what^s really meant, perhaps, by 
the "burden of leadership," In practice, Ihe burden upon administrative 
^ behavior V that other people are controlled by the leader's decisions, 
and the merciless expectation is that he may not err in making decisions 
which affect the lives of others/ The chief administrator must live with 
the extraordinary perils of risk attached to beii% responsible for the 
entire organization, - ' * 

In practice, the perils of the superintendent's role are most often 
resolved by prudent behavior. The lesser rides ar^ normally, in the 
small movements, modest adaptations, adjustments rather than redirec- 
ts tions. In the absence of compulsion, which may necessitate taking big 
riskSt or assurances which minimize risks, the superintendent will 
typically opt for safety rather than take big chances in the hope of big 
payoffs. 

Superintendents have lor^ beei) bearing the brunt of blame for 
slowing educational change. The usual allegations are that they care, 
more for institutional stability than for educational quality, that they 
value the safety of the status quo more than the excitement of forgit^ 
ahead toward more h^ly valued goals: that they are so conservative 
that they wiHin^y forego progress. Nor is it just an irony of 
circumstance that for the. five years or so before 1956 the superinten- 
dent was beingflayed byFlesch, Bestor, Smith, Zoll and the other, ''axe- 
grinders"^ fcfHiaving faithlessly made too many chaises too fast. The 
point of noting these matters is not so banal as to decry the 
vulij^erability of the man in charge to often unfair cirticism. tit can 
hardly be news that the man -on top is often only the man in the 
middle,) More worth r\oting ts that the human predilection for blaming 
someone rather than sotnething actually inhibits diagnostic thinking 
about how an unsatisfacton ^* dition might be corrected, 

t^or some timt^ now It . been apparent that the superintendent 
O has been the victim of forays und conditions over which he has had no 
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crrcctive contiol. Some blatnc may be todgcd gainst htm, but not the 
blame which has been. His failure has been in being slow to understand 
what were the real impediments to higher quality school performance 
and for mistaking somt: non-crucial dirricultics for the fundamentally 
crucial ones. And even for these errors the superintendent ought not to 
be held so culpable; those critieif who have come to perceive the facts 
more aceutately have not yet seen them whole or described them 
unanimoudy. 

The trouble^ it turns out, lies deeper in social, political and 
organizational designs than it does in the person of the superintendent. 



RBS itself was an educational invention less than four years old 
when it came to the aid of Pranklinsburg. In itself tt both symbolized 
. and actualized a new American social policy for education. Knowing 
how and why that new policy had been made was an edge RBS had iii 
diagnosing the trouble in Pranklinsburg. 

By the early sixties the number of Federal policy advisors who 
actually thought the answer to improving the publie schools was more 
money for schools was much smaller than it had been» although the 
skeptics on the subject had always been a considerable minority. Many 
of those who had accepted the pleadings of the "ofTicial" school 
administration spokesmen in 1958, when the National Defense Educa- 
tional Act was passed, had only a few years later come to believe that 
school administrators did not have in their heads or anywhere else the 
new practices which might make a difference. The new money in 
NDEA seemed in no way to catalyze* galvanize or otherwise substan^ 
tially enliven the creative process by which new educational ideas were 
supposed to be generated. 

It may be that educators were more surpriseu at the low level of 
' , innovative responses NDEA evoked than were the policy, makers and 
policy advisors. Despite that» especially as political considerations 
overrode policy judgment, in 1965 the *^Iementary and Secondary 
Education Act featured Title 1, a general aid subvention disguised as 
categorical aid by identifying a disadvantaged population as the targets 
of new eduv'ational attention. To those who had been trying to 
rationalize away the schools* unimpres^ve responses to NDEA, Title I 
was another big chance.: 

Whereas Title I implied innovative programming, TitU HI was 
explicit. Of course, the diflerence between the implied and the explicit 
is not really, so mon^entous, but in this case what is significant is that 
Title in was an overt statement of tociarpolicy. radically different 
^m the traditional Federal non*policy. The expectation of the Federal 
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gc>venimenf7 thc-iiew^poli^^ the schools will develop and 

install vital new educational progran^^rroni^eisrtTOotsim-iiigeiiUjtjD _ 
need of change. To many administrators the policy meant that there 
was about as much risk now in not changing as there was in changing. 

Argument could be rcasonabiy made that Washington did not really 
comprehend the complexities of schoot improvement, or even of school 
administration. The Washington policy makers may have doubted the 
^rncacy or money^ though npSitical compromise contradicted their 
apparent better judgment. They h^d learned something from NDEA, if 
only to perceive that educators were themselves naive in believing that 

* school district money was the controlling force in educational change, 
y^ut in Title 1 and tit Washington revealed itself in the end to be no less 

^ tlaistirtg by Toltowing the n^stdent^s belief that new money Tor school 
districts would make Che difrerence, if it were accompanied by both a 
carrot and a big stick,^ % 

Title IV, the enabling legislation for RbS and other R&D agencies, 
was something else, tt started from dirferent premises, and it followed a 
new and different line of thinking about how complex organizations 
actually must manage the means of their improvement. 

4. 

Through all the years of American public education the means of 
improving the enterprise has been founded in a faith in resourcefulness. 
The faith was predicated on the basic conviction that schooling was a 
human activity Improvable without descemible limit in all of its 
manifestations; that all of its structures, strategies and practices could 
and should be changed as problems were identified i^nd their solutions " 
devised. Improvements, the taifA held, came about in^proportion to the 
problem solving capability of the enterprise. In practice, that meant 
that the intellectual vigor, experience aiid drive of educators were to be 
continually devoUd to inventing better ways to do whatever it was that 
* schools were doing or wouM like to be doing. The faith was in the 
capacity of human intelligence to solve problems. 

To make the faith work the principal requirements were freedom 
and the resources necessary to experimentation. It is just this faith in 
the process of problem solving and experimentation which Raul Mort 
expressed. Both the faith and the process are thoroughly characteristic 
of human experience in every field. There is no doubting their 
continuing validity and vitality. 

But the process does not always suffice*, and persisting in the faith 
that it does, can become destructive. Some problems are so complex, so 
intractable that they are beyond the powers of the intelligent 
. resourcefulness, innenuity and inventiveness of individual practitioners 
- atlministrators and teachers - or even of practitibners working 
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together in school organizations. Indeed, when inabilities to cope 
become so profound, it is an error in semantics to speak of them as 

proWems^_as.thQygh_pnlY, some had somehow to be 

corrected. More precisely, problems so profound are really needs for 
new knowledge not yet gained* for competencies not yet understood 
and Tor new strategies not yet developed/ 

Ferhaps the point is so evident that no proofs are wanted, but a 
^hundred could be cited. The vacbines against polio credited to Satk and 
* Sabin were, actually* the outcomes of determined research and 
development focused on a disease not understood despite its having 
been treated Tor many years by thousands of physicians* Researchers by 
the huncfreds in dozens of laboratories using tnilJiof|s of dollars over a 
score of years ultimately succeeded in understimHi^n^iH^se and 
producing products which overcame it. Cures Tor cancer are being 
developed in the same way. The way to the moon was found by 
systems research through computerized management which made a 
bold new engineering strategy practicable. One day it may be that 
schools will possess the capability of teaching every "normal" child 
how to learn to read. IT that happens* the bet is odd&on that it will not 
be because some teacher or administrator has solved a problem or two. 

The concept oi progress is entirely too philosophically subtle to be 
explored here, and , altogether beyond any attempt to define it by 
generalization. But each oigantzation is managed acwrding to its 
prevailii^ interpretation of what constitutes progress* Each organiza- 
tion tests its change options against the vahdity and worth of its 
possibilities Tor progress. 

' The complexity of interrelationships among the parts of complex 
organizations increases the dirriculty of making estimates of the current 
and future worth oi chaises Tor progress. Not only is any change 
anywhere in the organization likely to have Its effects on other parts of 
the organization, and not oiiiy are some of these effects likely to be 
unpredKtable, but the more interrelated the organization,^ the greater 
is the probability that a change to improve one part of the organization 
will exaVt costs from other parts« That phenomenon is, for many* the 
best argtiment against the utility of bige, complex oiganizatiuns. They 
are devilishly hard to manage, just because decisions seemingly 
restructed ripple out to become nigh universal in their effects on the 
organization and, because they are largely unpredictable ripplings* and 
thus doubly dapgerous, decentralization has the appeal of the attema* 
tive* which though less powerful, is at least less open to egregious 
error.* 

The slow pace of the change from the schoolmaster mode to the 
organization mode is largely explained by the altogether reasonable 
^9^"^ution of school administrators in the face of the terrors of l^tng 

^ -15 , ^ 
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unabte to Torecast and control the ruU-cost or progress. Simply, school 
admiiftstfators have grievousty learned at first hand , the delusion or 
sowing ^tle problems^ as though the parts or a complex oigantzation 
were like pearls on a string knotted to separate and protect them Trom 
each othet.,(>nly t^/>s^ who have never tried managing anything larger 
than a research grant ^td'so cavalierly Ignore the- dangers or.massive 
interdependencyi^That school administrators have been willing to take 
- the rislU at all has been due to their becoming aware or the strangling 
limitations or the schoobnaster mode. They have^ in ract, taken more 
risks than prudence warranted, because or the progress promised by the 
potentialities or the organization mode. 

The trouble has been that school administrators have not had the 
tools ror resoWing the conflicts between the attractions or progress and 
the dangen or having to pay uninedktabte costs ror it. In oisantzations 
inevitably growing larger and more complex, experimentation - in 
effect, trial and error strategy - had unknown possible costs or error 
which were wholly unacceptable risks, or would have been so ir the 
pressures or public expectations were not so unbearably great. 

The toots ror resolving the progress-risk dilemma are being rorged, 
though they are not yet surTicient to the task. Two extraimlinary new 
concepts have made the tooknakirig possible. One is systems theory, a 
way or knowings which has great power in enabUiig people to tMnk 
about large, complex organization, and the other is an alternative 
strategy to problem solving called Research, Devebpment and Diffu- 
skm, R*[MtD> 



5. 

t 

The sin^ most rar-reaching change in the process or educational 
' change in Amcincan history had a most modest introduction, coming 
into the worM as Title IV or the Elementary and Secondary Educatkm 
Act or 196S. Titles I and in got by raf the lion's share or the money and 
virtually all the publicity. Looking back a decade^ it was easy enough to 
see how the change in the process or change was roieshadowed by the 
curricuhim revolution, by the inadequ^ies or USOE's Cooperative 
Research Program^ by the positive experience or other kbtds or 
large-scale enterprises with R and D; easy now to say that Title IV was 
an idea whose time has come. But in 1965 the impediments to a change 
to an R-EMkD strategy ror educatk)n seemed too great. * 

Mostly^ the contradictions were political: the home rule tradition, 
especially as It was derended by the powers or the education "trade^' 
associations (Natipnal Education Association, American Association qr^ 
School Administrators, Council or Chier State. School Officers, Ameri- 
can Educatioh Research Association) who were agreed on the undesir- 
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ability of Fcdcral t^ontrot of any sort. The conflict between home rule 
independence and states rights and the growing logical inevitability of a 
Federal role in public schooling had ebbed and flowed for decades in 
Washington, and if I96S were to be a watershed year, it was not that 
clear to very many outside of the Executive Branch, who knew, one 
supposes, because theV were told that Lyndon Johnson wanted to be 
knowitas anEducation President. 

As the ESEA legislation began to ' take^ fotm and, in common 
Washington fashion, tooV to being leaked to press and public, the 
emphasis was so ^uch on the massive monies of Titles i and III that 
Title IV still nematned Itttle known. After the bill was p^9sed. Title IV 
contin^ to be paid scant attention, except by university people. To 
them it looked as though that was where their money was; all the test 
seemed to be the schools* and the states*. 

In their customary way the universities began then to jockey for 
position 'near the mouth of the cornucopia. In the beginning they had 
no reason but to believe that Title IV was just another, more 
complicated way to get projects funded* But the new USOE bureau- 
cracy formed to administer Title IV, working from concepts of the 
Act*s framerst had tough new ideas to enforce.^ 

Some time and maneuvering were required to get these new ideas 
understood and^ more, believed, but Washington was unremitting in its 
insistence and, in the end. Title IV research centers and laboratories 
conformed or failed of funding. The ideology of local control was not 
breiched by the directive posture of USOE in the venture, for it was 
not involved* Title IV organizations were not like public schools; they 
were created by regional consortia, and they were incorporated as 
non-profit enterprises manj^ by representative* independent boards. 
They had no tradition or prior history. They had been created only to 
serve Title IV purposes and USOE had the uncontested right, it seemed, 
to see to it that they operated in accordance with the intent of the 
legislation* 

Technically tfup though such a line of reasoning was, what couM 
hardly be denied was the underlying intention Of changing the practices 
of local public schools* That, logic demonstrated, was a kind of control, 
no matter that it \zs once removed rather than direct. But among the 
many surprises to those who were so sure of educators* doctrinaire 
attitudes was the lack of any concerted argument of this kind from the 
field* The cynics have siad that the argument did not materialize 
because school administrators did not awaken to tlie issue until it was 
too bte, and that may be true, in a sense* The more prevailing reason 
for the lack of opposition was that school administrators needed help 
fiom any likely sbuKe and were not much, after 19S0» inclined to 
argue technicalities Besides, there was nothing, which compelled the 
9^ schools to pay any Ikttentionat all to thafTMIe IV otgaftizations. School 
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administrators were prepared to hold oU and await the evidence, 
pragmatically. 

* In the mealtime the purposes^ goals and working character tstics of 
Title IV ofganizaiions were becoming clear, for the venture was forged 
through experienee rather thaji cast in a preconceived mold. By 
1966'1967» the emerging patterns could be concretely stated as 
follows: 

The mission of the research centers was to be ehicfly on the 
application- of reseatch methods to educational pioblems^DiiJs^^ 
increasing knowledge through the development of prototype 
solutions and limited testing in schools. Dissemination of ntiditigs 
as consistent with research practice was also expected. 

The regiorutl eduattioml r€sear<^ laboraiory was to mobilize the 
resources of a region to develop products for possible use by 
schools. The knowledge base for the invention was hopefully to 
include the Knowledge emanating from the research centers. 

/ tarly experience showed that tfte actual fit between the research 
center and the regional research laboratory was at Us best very close, 
btit mostly, ranged from tenuous to nonrCxistenL In practice* the 
research laboratory had to do much of its own research to fill out its 
knowledge base. Some centers also found that some excursion into 
development was necessary to the basic research mission. What was 
learned over a period of years, in short, was that arbitrary and rigid 
distinctions between the two kinds of R&D organizations had to be 
modified though the general concept remained valid J / 

The mission of product invention and development in the 
laboratories demanded that several principles be observed: 

« that educational needs rather than the problems of 
schools motivate the planning for the invention and 
development of products. 

« that the process of invention and development be 
understood to include research* Held testing, evaluation, 
dissemination and diffusion, and as part of diffusion^ 
some nurturing during the early installation period* 

« that products be understood to be difTerentiated from 
ideas by the test of utility; that a product be intended 
and thus fully equipped for use rather than for further 
adapting by users/ 

lEarly on, it was characteristic of those school administrators who 
paid the laboratories any attention that they expected the laboratories 
to "'solve"' school district problems or give school districts new money 
for them to do so. To their intense regret, some laboratories 
misunderstood their mission and acceded. Their success was small* and, 
typically their life-span was short. Those laboratories which chose, as 
fftey were supposed to* the longer road of need rather than problem 
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made far better progress. 

Since not much experience had ever been accumulated in purpifsive 
invention and development of educational products* the laboratories 
soon found that all sorts of ordinary questions did not have established 
answers. How much .research was the norm jor invention^ How much 
field-testing ^ms intrinsic to the development process? How much 
evaluation and recycling could be legitimately anticipated? By what 
criteria could a go-no-go decistort ultimately be made? What relation- 
ships between the obligation to disseminate information and the 
obligation to defertd -ag^nst premature adoption were defensible? 
Dozens more such questions had to be raised and answered, and much 
time wasso spent. f 

The product-idea differentiation proved to be especially hard to 
clarify.^ Manifestly* there was a difference between an idea, say, at the 
level of "How would it be if y^e were to use some ordinary tiitchen 
things in the physics laboratory?** and a product such as the Physical 
Sciences Study Committee's laboratory experiments which feature 
ordinary kitchen things. But the idea is here clearly the impetus. Is a 
product only an idea made concrete? In some cases, of course it is, and 
when it is, the difference between idea and product is a degree 
difference. The relationship between Ideas and product is more a 
difference irt fiind when one compares, say, the concept that "instruc- 
tion should be individualized" and the extensive curricular and 
instructional strategy products of Individually Prescribed Instruction. 
Moreover, some ideas can be adopted fust as ideas. Mori, for example, 
studied the diffusion of an innovation he called. ^'Elimination of final 
elementary examinations. " Important and philosophically significant an 
adaptation as it was an idea only, never a product. Other ideas require 
transmutation - development - into product before they can be used 
at all 

All of this product*idea differentiation was the more confusing 
because ideas rather than products had typically been offered to the 
schools, nearly always with the unquestioned understanding that the 
adopting school was not only free but expected to modify the idea to 
suit itself Products were not so offered* and no doubt that discon- 
certed many a teacher and administmtor who assumed his indepen- 
dence to give him the right to be co-inventor and conieveloper. 
Experimentation, wfiich had always been the function of the earliest- 
adopting school systems, was for R-O&D no longer required. Schools 
now. in the R*D&D model, '^bought a package. a posture which many 
found unpleasant.^ i 

The R-D&D functions, which the laboratories and centers were 
implti^n^ffKiftg^ was to be undentood as an addition to rather than 
a replacement' for the traditional problem-solving functions. 
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I Problem-solving is the inescapable burden of all Practitioners, and 
for administrators whose specializatim is making decisions, problem 
solving is a way of life. Any help practitioners can get in solving their 
problems is all to the good. The reason for R D&D had to be 
understood as the recognition that problem-solving was not enough, / 



As a political idea local home rule for education is a structural 
device of governmental organization mainly for: < I) decentralizing 
control over u sensitive institution so as to minimize the possibility of 
control by a central authority, and (2) allowing those who bear the 
greatest burden of costs to operate the institution according to their 
own best judgments, as a matter of fairness. To most Americans those 
are still valid reasons for home rule, even if the states and Federal 
government are paying more of the costs these days. Certainly, there 
are few who seem disposed to argue for a publiv school enterprise 
administered from Washington or from ^ny state capital'*^ The 
political wisdom and worth of educational home rule is still strongly 
affirmed. 

But a number of educational problems arise from the operation of 
this political principle. Some have been foolishly caused by educators 
themselves, and some are inherent. One of the inherent problems has 
been much in the courts of late, the matter of unequal financial ability 
among school districts. School districts have always been highly 
disparate in the tax tjinr ttiry can apply to education; simply, some are 
very rich and some are very poor. The traditional American belief in 
free enterprise is used to defend the effects of the hj|tiside disparity as 
the natural entitlement of wealth. By the twentieth century, the 
traditional attitudes in favor of the ''natural*' rights to the use of one*s 
own money had begun to erode a little in favor of a value construct 
which in education came to be called "equalization Under the 
pressure of the new value, different state finance formulas were devised 
which used tax collections from the wealthier to help the poorer 
taxpayers and the educational opportunities available to children in 
financially disadvantaged school districts. 

Pluralism - the differences among school di^itricts which result 
from their independence and their freedom fti be different from each 
other - remains characteristk. Despite state equalization funds. 



formulas combined with a relatively declining tax base have been 
exacerbated by the manifold social problems which nave engulfed 
urban governments. By a cruel irony the greatest educational and social 
needs have been coitcentrated in just these places where educational 
government adheres the least to the home rule principle and is ulso the 
weakest,' ' ^ 
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However sound the political prjnctplCi it has ncvertlieless been 
misused to rationalize a myth of educational seH-suffpcicncy. The myth 
has all but stultified the schools for many yean. 

It seems clear that the original impetus for the myth came from the 
desire by school boards and their superintendents to extend and 
consolidate their independence. But as systems theory explains, the 
effort to close an open system*^ niust create and eventually increase 
strains beyond toleration both inside the organization and between the 
organization and its environment. The myth of self-sufficiency was^ 
whatever else its original motivation may also have beefi, a means of 
trying to close a system which should have been more open. 

In prosecuting the posture of political independence school boards> 
and educators who must have known better, took the position that 
whatever a local school system needed in order to maintain and 
improve its operations it was capable of doing for itself, with only 
minimal help from ancillary agencies which in no' way threatened its 
independence^ such as book publishers, professors and test maker^. 
Certain state regulations were useful^ money without strings attached ' 
was, of course, vital and some statistical and other iiu lation could 
prove helpful. But otherwise the school district had to be recognized as 
wilhng and able to chart its own educational destiny. So was 
educational self-sufficiency equated with political independence. 

Of course, school systems have never been really self-sufficients 
certainly not anytime in this century, but by pretending to be the 
pubUc schools actually had cut themselves off from the means of 
mounting major efforts to confront their common needs. 

The painfully simple fact of American school district life is that no 
local school district can of its own resources choose to employ an 
R-D&D strategy for meeting its m^or educational needs. It is so 
chronically short of money for any but operating budgets that it can 
use even the le^ costly problem-solving strategy only to address its 
modesty not to say superficial^ problems. 

In 1%5, there was no district which had an R-D&D apparatus in 
usCf and as experience with curriculum construction by the Physical 
Sciences Study Committee'^ and other outside curriculum makers 
showed^ no school district could possibly have afforded to have one. 
Now^ experience with the research centers and laboratories has 
confirmed the fact. 



As long as freedom lasts^ attacks upon the life -engulfing, deperson- 
alized bureaucracies in and through which most of us spend our public 
lives as workers and consumers of goods ^nd services will get 
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"skams." The fact is that we arc all in awe of the fearsome power of 
control which attaches to the large organization, of which tlie largest is 
government, and we need little convincing to believe our worst fears. 
Not only do we have Geoige Orwell to identify the potential. horrors, 
but we have our own daily frustrations and alienations to delineate 
them. 

But our fear of large organizations, however many proofs there may 
be of its legitimacy, will not stay their developing. Life in contempo- 
rary society is impossible without largc*scale organizations. If we fear 
them enough we may learn better how to circumscribe and rein their 
potential powers, but we cannot do without their services, as we know. 

Our perception of the administrator is of a piece with the 
fear-dependency ambivalence we exhibit toward the organization he 
manages. He is more a ^mbol than real even when we (enow him 
personally. It is par( of our picture of him that his role controls him 
more than his character does. The claims upon loyalty and the puUs and 
tugs of his leadership notwithstanding, most of us who work in large 
organizations have learned that both he and the organization -must be 
monitored and, in the best tnteiests of the society as well as of 
ourselves opposed when needful with countervailing force powerful 
enough to control them. Naturally, to build 3 countetir 'iling power of 
sufficient strength, we create another large organization. 

In sum, we learn, somehow, to live with each other n\^\ only as 
persons, but as role-incumbents in organizations, and that may be 
nearly as awful as it sounds, except that being adaptable, we smuggle in 
as much humanity as we can. What may be iess noted is that these 
relationships between the school and its teachers have been changing 
for a very long time. 

In years past, school organizations, obeying then-prevalent notions 
of morality, exercised close control over the citizen rights of teachers. 
The board, at first directly and later primarily through its superinten- 
dent and principals, invoked all sorts of strictures about dress, smoking, 
private sexual behavior, use of alcohol, participation in partisan politics 
and the iike. "Main Street" morality was enforced, often punitively, by 
an organization which seemingly never doubted that the wages it paid 
bought total commitment to the organization and whatever rules it saw 
fit to post. The corolfary tradition was that teachers had no "rights" 
to influence organizational policies and administrative decisions. For far 
the longest part#f their history, American school organizations have 
been autocratic rather than democratic, repressive rather than free. 

But an opposite tradition applied to the professional authority 
teachers were allowed to exercise in their classrooms. Board and 
administration were quite willing to allow the teachers a master's 
privilege in his work, but not in his citizenship. One of the ironies of 
educational history is that the widest leeways of professional practice 
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wt;rc granted teachers wtien they were the least prepared professionally. 
As their training became more extensive, intensive and "'seientific'*, 
their pedagogical judgments were increasingly constrained by tho 
j^idgment of administrators, 
- - Graduatlyv new social^nd psychological_ideas.inade their way into 
org3nizational management. From Mary Parker Follett to CLisArgyris. 
a line of scholars argued convinctrigly that the older administrative 
notions of efficiency based on authoritarianism were actually ineffec- 
tual Their message was that ''human relations" paid off in greater 
production* because human beings had needs which, when fulfilled, 
caused them to work harder and more effectively, Taylor, the prophet 
of mechanized efficiency, lost his sanctity when it became clear that 
human beings really do not altogether respond as machines do,' ^ 

School administrators anived at the newer ideas a little late. Until 
the 1930\ especially during the period 1910-1930, they were so taken 
with the model of the efficient business executive, which they were 
believing tltt:^mselves to be rather than pedagogs, that they had 
embraced Taylor and his disciples with unQuestiontng fervor.' ^ But the 
Repression of the thirties and the impact of new management ideas had 
their effect/ By the 1940's, at least for the most part, school 
administrators had reclaimed *heir pedagogical entitlements and no 
longer aspired to be like the once-canonized captains of industry whose 
claylike feet the depression has so embarrassingly exposed. 

In the meantime, the once nearly total pedagogical freedom of the 
schoolmaster was in the process of changing- Siowly the realization 
prevailed that the organization would do its work better if there were 
greater continui^^r and relationship jn instructional content, sequence 
and strategy. Supervision, which in its earliest use in American schools 
was largely a kind of teacher training activity, became more and more 
the means of expressing the administrators^ ideas about how school 
should keep. Of course, the balance seemed always to precarious, for 
while the administrator was pressing for his views, he was committed to 
honor the long tradition of the teachers* professional independence, 
too. He had a hard time of it trying to decide if he believed more in a 
teacher's teaching according to the administration's best judgments or 
his own. 



! . Administration has many burdens, in fact. One is that his accountability seeps 
O niuch clearer and more passionately Livoke<S than that of others. 
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2. Maiy Anne Raywid iii her lite Axe<irttuicn: Oitks of our hthHv Schoats 
(MacmUbn, New York, 1902) gave (his ^cnic uWmkt the nainc 

3. The political story of the Klementary and Secondary Education Act of ?065 
has been well told, especially by Bailey and Mosher, in their Vtc Office 
of Education-Adttwmten a /.mu, Syraettsf Urilvcrsfly Prei^, 1968. 

4. Of cottr$e, this differeiRc in meaning between ''need'' and ^'problem" is 
confusing because so many problems are symptoms of needs. To speak, fo/ 
example, of the ^'problem" of the underachieving chiJd is only a stiorthand way 
of saymg, "Considering that the schools need to understand the motivational 
constructs and their etiologies m the cases of the underachieving children, 
because we do not now understand them, the school has an immediate problem 
in knowing what to do with such children/" Tlie shorthand;! is good enough for 
operations, jf what it stands for is remcmbefed. 

5. Systems theory evplains matter of degree of interr elatedness best. The 
common sense observation that some organizations are more tightly organiEed 
and more centralized issunicient to ihe point, however. 

6^ As has been many times observed m all Sfitts of human endeavor, the first rule is 
not to succeed: It is not to fait. 

7. As the sub*bureaucracy specifically charged. with Title IV administt ncomc 
together in USOC an interpD&tation of the Title was being formed; that is, its 

^ policies and guidehnes defined the Title. While this is not at all unusual* what 
happened in this case was that a boldness and vkor emerged. The staff at USOE 
woidd not cave into field pressures and the vision of the Title as a network of 
independent entitles eame into bemg, 

8Jn those early days of 1966 the product*idea difference bothered the 
laboratories a great deal, partly because a commitment to building a new 
product from the research - before invention-stag? is an awesome reltoonsibility 
for which to plan and budget. In effect, what the laboratory direcVors were 
being expected to do was to tie the>r future well*being, their survival, \o their 
ability to build new products, a responsibility none of them had everTbefore 
had. But USOE was adamant on the matter^ ^ 

9. The Unpleasant feeling is not simply pique. The role of local teachers and 
administrators in educational changiC, which is itself iit the process of change, 
has been seveiely dislocated. The negative responses often hearil to "'p^^^^^s^* 
are expressions of the trauma of didocation; expressions of various fcinds to be 
sure, but most are founded in doubt and dismay about role function/ 

10. Hawaii is, of course, the exweption. 

1 1, The Supreme Court has spoken on the issue in Rodriguez and for the present, 
the situation remains unameliorated for those districts most in need 

12, In systems theory, some oiganizations are defined i^s open by their nature and 
others closed. An open organization is one which is closely affected by the 
variable forces in its environment; a closed one is not so affected. 
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13. One ot die grcal shocks U>54:hool people in the late riltics wa^i (lie news tfiai the 
Physical Sciences Slud>^ Committee's semester's course m Physics cost ahoui 

^ $1 2^000*000 to proditce> disseminate and diffuse. And tijat did not ifidude the 
publisher's costs. Obviously, no such collection for curriculum developmet^t had 
ever been imagined, let altme planned or expended by the schools. 

14. Tliat there is a teacher role function ui eduLJuunal change is wholly undeniable, 
of cou^. The as yet unanswered question is what that rule is to be, for it 
cannot be what tl was. 

15. Mostly the work of hiton Mayo et at in the Hawthorne plant of Western 
hicctric (1922-1932) is cite<f as the landmark research in this matter of power 
of human relations. Sec Mayo, Elton^ The Human f^obiems of an industrial 
Cmlization. the Graduate School nf Busiriess Administration. Harvard Univer 
sity.1946. 

16. Cajlr.^an, Raymond £. Eduattion and the Cult of l^fficiency. University of 
Chicago Press, 1962, is the definitive study of what may be the most benighted 
period of school administration. The period 19101930. approximately, was a 
time when Amerxcan business exerted a charismatic appeal that is hard for most 
people now to believe^ though there are still among us i^osc who periodically 
offer Business a^ the Savior of education. ^ - — 
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chapter five : 




The school district 
implements change 



1. 



As the specific means of enabl e Franklinsburg school organization 
to recognize its needs and to £ u its best levels of response t) them^ 
RBS put its greatest faith in tt supermtendenc>^ team concept and in 
the "new" function it called planning. To make the superintendency 
t^^am work, it was necessary to subordinate the business manager to the 
superintendent and to provide a deputy superintendent who would 
manage the day-to-day operations of the organization. 

When the board adopted RBS' report presumably that was wh^t it 
aso^nted ^o^ though there was reason to wonder about how informed 
that approval was. The board was betting on RBS, It knew little about 
««ctiool administration and even less about the process of ediiCational 
change, so it had little choice. Not only the board, but the 
superintendent actively wanted to leave things to RBS, He was wilting 
to let it all happen, heFping where he could,^ 



The superintendency team idea depends most on the ability of a 
group of administrators to think together and to make judgments and 
decisions. So much of human beTiavior isjnvohed in that process of 
thinking together that differing views of it alt seem to be relevant, and 
trying to describe'it becomes complicated by having to choose among 
the views. For example, some stress leadership, claiming with obvious 
accuracy that the group must serve the superintendent, who is the 
responsible and accountable person in the organizational structure. 
Thus the argument runs that the superintendent has to lead the group 
lest it dissipate its potential \i\ directionless talk and inconclusive 
inconsistencies, But> say some others, suppose the leadership is so 
strong that the group degenerates into up and down nodders, perceiving 
t! at *'yes'^ is the safest expression? No, that would not be leadership; 
authoritarian is^^the word for that sort of behavior. That line rmust be 
O „drawn or the whole < ncept is negated, i 
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True, but who lus a meter or an kIioI b^Ui tlut shows wlicn strong 
leuilership becomes its own antithesis? ( lie ^wup lias in Us iletcrininu- 
tion to maintum its integrity o( function its reason lor being. At best, 
(lui superintenilk^nt will be scrupulous in according the group members 
their prerot^jttivcsand tnaintainmg a climate ot equality ol fttnctiun. but 
if he stray^, the group has to^keep him honest. Birt what of the team 
member who arrogates power to himsell.^ who somehow takes authority 
when it IS not his to have? Certainly the phenomenon occurs, anil the 
group process people even say that actual leailersliip function does 
emerge in u group recording to situation ami personality. Can a 
superinten<lency team conttnue if the designated leader is, in fact, not 
the teader?l9h. but the aincept of shared and dynanucally changing 
leadershjf must be admitted as a reality modification, existing along 
with the concept of status leadcrslup. Arrogation is out-of-bouiids. hut 
emergent leadership is great. 

Tl^inking together is, ncvertheUss. not enoui^^h. for unlike the 
academics who think up concepts such as the superintendcncy team, 
school administrators dare not spend all their time thinking, though 
they Jiuve to think M the time. A lot of their time has to be spent 
tloing^ whatever it is that administrators do.. 

Team ifchavior is not sT practice to which people easily adapt. 
Schooling of the most intensive kind is required to brmg individuals to 
the pomt of working well together^ as all sorts of examples from t-iie 
, siniplicitic;i ot sports to the csoteric^ reaches of government, business, 
medicine and scientific research sliow. Were it less than necessary, 
forming and operating a team for a<ltninistcring an organization would be 
to borrow trouble, but the fact is that tlie necessity is almost yitai, 
wliich IS why teaming has become a virtual cliche despite a cuhural bias 
m favor of mdividualistn. Oi^amzations have become much too 
complex to entmsl to single executives acting alone at the highest levels 
of decision-making/^ 

RBS recommended the superintendcncy- team because in 1970 
there was no reasonable alternative but t6 make that change in 
management structure and strategy. All RBS could do was to accept the 
difficulties of the change and try to help Franklmsburg get sf>nn' «ood 
new people' where possible." The tusk of training them all in how to be 
a superintendcncy team layjheud. 

N) 3. 

Desogration was the uncomfortable issue that everywhere confront- 
j;d the scIk)o| officials. The changes which would be forthcoming were 
, paramount concerns. There were sure to be strong emotional reactions 
from parents, students and teachers, as well as from organized groups in 
Ihe community and from the newspapers. But in May 1970, very soon 



Atia the hojr<l a<lopkHl KBS' report on aOnuiiistMtive rcor^zani/atton. 
llio superintendent was ready to \uo\*: on it. perhaps heeausc it was 
ovcrslfcjfdowed hy tfie desegregation issue, i^esistanee iniglit have been 
expoetext^ lor ihe reeoinniended ehanges in adtninistrative roles and lay 
ati/cu parlieipation were ttindamental and slundd tiave beeij controvLT- 
siaU But thoy were not, evi<lently, the kin<l to wlneh the pnblie pays 
aiiy p^irtieular attention or tries to nnvierstand. But not even the board, 
the administrators or the teaehers sceiii- ^ t^ have unanswered questions 
or donbts/ ^ 

KBS had no lUusr^ns about how nuieh work it would take to put it 
^11 together. To nnpleinent its eoneept of the supermtendeney team* 
[-ranklinsburg was not only adding two dep<ity superintendents whose 
tunettonal roles were totally new and wholly reversing tbe status of a 
husines^s manager who seemed to be entreneJied m a powerful position, 
hut it was adding as integral to the strueture several lay advisory 
eonmiittees to p\c the eonununity a .onsultative voiee in sehool aftairs 
it liad never luul or partie^ilarly said it wanted, 

tWiat RBS wanted was that Frankhnsburg\ adniiajstrators be able 
to comprehend both mtclteetually anu praetieally the distinctions 
betwe^en the iwo different and often apparently eonflleting responsibil- 
ities of administration. The evidence was not jtist that administrators in 
the past had an insiiffieient understi^ttdingof these two responsibilUies, 
but tliat they eould not, for that and for a lack of a stpueture, reeoneile 
tile apparent dicliotomy. Revising the structnre and adding new 
administrators would alone not be enough; the principal matter was 
understanding. 

Chester Barnard, in ftmctions uf r/ir Exmttnw** said that the 
administrator's ''speeiah^^^'d work is that of maintaining the organiza- 
tion." Though he did not so mean, what was nndeniably a iirst priority 
responrrbility was widely interpretc<! to signify only Barnard did not, 
of course, create the idea that maintaining the organization was the 
administrator's first vital dnty: that much is no more fhan the instinct 
for survival glossed a specifie^ way. By dressing tbe idea in full 
paraphernalia, he gave his blessing to what most administrators had 
been doing since the boss Cromagnon set out the first schedule of 
fire-tenders in the cave- 

The other responsibility of ^administration is to improve the 
organisation. Improvement is it quicksilver kiiul of concept; sometimes 
[t is solving a problem by making a change major enough to make a 
difference but non-con trovei.ia I enough to avoid upsetting anyone or 
anything. At these levels improvement is a kind of matntenance 
activity. SomcUmes improvement demands ehanges in goal-structna*, 
function, :ok\ relationships content or process great enough to threaten 
•he homeostasis of the organisation. 
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By subsuming improvement under the maintenance dictum and. 
deriving it from problem-solving process, Barnard and his later academic 
disciples^ managed to minimize and obfuscate the vitality of the 
functions by which m^or improvement is made. Two or three decades 
ago the error was not apparent. On the contrary, by confirming and 
codifying current practice Barnard's dictum earned the esteem and 
gratitude of executives. Events have overtaken the practice of adminis- 
tration. The world ef schools is a different environment in the 
seventies, less secure, more demanding. 

In the world of the seventies educationahimprovement can no 
longer be considered merely an aspect of administrative maintenance 
and prc^blem-solvmg. At the very least, improvement is, perforce, a 
co-equal responsibility with maintenance, and, in that case, it is 
apparent that school administrators do not have available the tools in 
structure, function and role necessary to dealing with improvement 
operations at anything like so high a level of importance. The obvious 
reason why is that *when improvement is an "spect of maintenance - 
essentially making adaptive changes to keep theorgailization on course 
- m4oT changes which threaten the steady state are beyond tolerance, 
and thus, below conscious conceptualization. When improvement is juM 
the outcome of problem-solving, the implicit assumption is also that 
disturbances in routine or malfunctions in performance or adaptive 
reactions to new situations and conditions require correction lest ttiey 
unduly disturb the steady state. 

RBS hoped that the super in tendency team concept it devised for 
' Franklinsburg would give it the confidence of confronting needs for 
change; at least of being willing to believe that the needs for change 
demanded organizational responses at the highest levels of capability* 



Although the superint^ndency team concept was about twenty 
years old when RBS made it the core of 'its recommendations for 
restructuring the administration of the Franklinsburg schools, it was so 
different a version as to amount to a reconceptualization. The^ 
superin tendency idea ha<l derived from perceptions and formulations 
concerning the coordination function. The search had been for a means 
to dimini:^n the excessive "pyramiding" of the hierarchical structure of 
bureaucratic organization which led to an a[>ex of power and control. 
From that apex the superintendent was finding it increasingly difficult 
to man^. He had lots of power, but too little insight and closed 
knowledge to use his power as wisely as he wished. The symptom was 
widespread in the school systems already grown much larger by the 
O „ fifties, and the remedy of the superin tendency team concept, trading 
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off some power of control for greater efficacy of coordination, was a 
\ specific therapy, 
\ RBS wanted more than that from the superintendency concept, 

\ The prime need was for a competency to manage improvement as well 

\ as maintenance, and RBS redesigned the concept by adding the 
\planning function in an especially strong way to the mix of administra- 
tion. To ^ it, RBS had to redefine the specific responsibilities of the 
superintendent of schools, 

^he m»rkii^ hours of the superintendent are regularly filled with 
the tkpn^postponable routine of being the chief decision-maker. Indis- 
pensable work though it is, rated so high that it is intended to be the 
chief work of the organization's most powerful and highest paid 
official, KBS^ new design replaced the responsibility of the superinten- 
dent's doing daily routine management chores with responsibility for 
the planning function, providing a deputy for "Program Implementa- 
tion*' to whom the mass of executive function would be delegated/ 
Seemingly, RBS was "dowi\gradtng'* the organizational maintenance 
function and "upgrading'' the improvement function, but in fact the 
intention was only to balance the functions operationally. 

But coordination, the function of orchestrating all the work of the 
organization, Can never be taken away from an oiganizat ion's chief 
executive. Accordingly, a '^Deputy for Program Planning and Develop* 
ment** was added to the team to assist the superintendent, ' o. In 
effect, R6S perceived a superintendent who was the active leader in 
planning as well as the chief executive and coordinator; the leader of a 
team of administrative specialists, ^ 

The RBS superintendency teairi design was bold, requiring several 
wrenching changes at one time. It could not be easy for the 
organization to digest. The superintendent was to be the chief planner, 
and yet a "unitary executive*' so as to divorce the business manager- 
board secretary from his executive power base in financiat affairs, 
upsetting a long standing status to which everyone in the organization' 
was apparently adjusted, despite its being an unwholesome condition. 
New status roles were to be introduced, yet the' people in the 
fji^ntzatJon could not find models anywhere by which to be guided in 
their reactions. And, of course, all this was to occur during'a time when 
desegregation and teacher negotiations issues wwre already increasing 
apprehensions not only throughout the community but also among 

' school people. The recommendation was perhaps too bold. 

So RBS was led, as much by its own perceptions as by 
representations from others, down the primrose path of practicality. To 
know always what is really practical is a wondrous power, for its 
dis^ises are so often impenetrable. The judgment was that the 
transition needed time, and that could be gained, it appeared, only by 

O :ompromises in the design. What was compromised was the concept, 
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though it was only later as events demonstrated it that the fact 
emetged.' 

At any rate, while some RBS people were diligently working at 
making desegregation happen, others were searching for candidates for 
the two new deputy position^, Tlie ndain compromise was to find a 
planning deputy to assume m^<v responsibility for the f^jtnction and to 
be the unofficial superintendenKdesignaf",* for the ijicumbent super 
intendent had not very lot>g un^l retirement and» moreover, was 
uncomfortable with the new planning and coordination function. The 
deputies were found, the one for management from inside and the 
planning mait from outside the organization. 



5. 

The RBS effort turned now to implementing its own (partly 
compromised) strueture for administration, having ''temporarily'* re- 
designed and manned it Job descriptions had been written, much had 
been said m explanation, a guide for planning had been forwarded from 
RBS to Frankljnsburg, but the level of confidence in the ability of the 
superintendency team to make the transition was still in question. 

Educators have great faith in education as a basic problem-solvjr>g 
mechanism^ very much as nurses put their faith in adhesive tape as an 
all'purposi '.cp.iiT medium around the hospital. Thus, the seminar 
seemed to be ti.e appropriate vehicle ft>r schooling the tean> in its roles 
as a superintendency of educationn * ^ 

The special-purpose seminar is a dangerous instrument for two 
discomfort-maximizing reasons: {I) it is grimly goalK>rjented, and (2) it 
allows participants no anonymity in which to hide. The two-day 
seminar which RBS held for the team proved the danger was real. 

Following standard practice, prior to the seminar each member of 
thp team was asked to prepare a variety of questions as a way of 
expressing his concerns about the team and his and other roles, how 
these related to the organization, and, especially, what professional 
needs he felt. Many of the "right*^ questions were articulated; how can 
people adjust to shared responsibility?, how will guidelines fot actual 
operation be made?, what are the communication means that serve 
best?, can deputies be by-passed?, how will the deputies relate to the 
board?, what is the team*s business and what is not its business? The 
newness of it demanded these questions. And duly noted, RBS tried to 
weave specific responses into its prepared agenda, which was basically 
organization theory and role theory spiced with practical proceduies in 
project management and comprehensive planning. Who better than the 
instructor knows what his students ought to know? Some illusions, of 
course, nevet change. 
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But there is no rcjson to be snide: jetu;illy it wjs not so long ii 
reaeli between the things the tejm members wjtited to know and what 
RBS wanted to teach, even if the language was not quite the same. 
Certainly, orgamzation theory was gemiane. and surely role-analysis, 
perception, expectation and conflict management wea' on target. 
Role-playing and position guide analysis had to help. But the time was 
^ too short, as it always is. 

From RBS* point of view all the agenda items were important, but 
what they had to say about ( I ) comprehensive plannit>g. (2) project 
management, <3) systematic approach, and (4) position guides were 
vital And it was at the point where RBS was building to crescendo that 
one of those altogether revealing experiences jnst suddenly happened. 
V/hM, the RBS seminar leader asked the participants, do you personally 
want most to aecomplish for the schools? Any responses would have 
been normal expected. But a silence of some five minutes was not just 
unexpet ^'d.'^ It was frightening. 

There was lot of work yet to be done in forging an able 
siiperintendency team, and RBS wasreadyand willing - even able - to 
do it, but the unremittit>g pressure of desegregation dispLiced priority, 
time and energy. After the courts denied the opposition's petition in 
late July 1970. the implementation phase - essentially the busing 
schedule and assignments - had to be readied for September. *'Had to 
be'\ for non-postponable tasks make their own priority. 

There is really no reason to recount the aggravations and frustra- 
tions that followed. Though not precisely predictable, the general 
nature of untoward events was entirely unsurprising. The hard ''dog 
work" of assigning teachers and pupils, scheduling buses and children, 
etc. took manpower and time in monstrous amounts. Objections of 
jvery conceivable kind arose from every conceivable source. CUE, on 
whom RBS had so much depended to cope with the desegregation 
matter, did not ~ for whatever reason, right or wrong - come up to 
expectations. A resignation by one key member of the superintendency 
team and abactions which others displayed, increased the burden on 
RBS people. Contrary to original plans, RBS was doing rather than 
autsulting on the manafi;ement crdesegragatton. 

On September 3, 1970, the RBS man in charge would write in Ins 

log: 

A. Team members are very busy tryitig to tie together loose 
ends. Schools will open next Tuesday and Wednesday. 

B, There are still many problems and there will be many 
problems, especially 

1. Parents with their children at the wrong school. 

2. Problems with bus stops and routes. 
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3. Bus monitors unhappy with their assignments, 

4. The attendance reporting and accountmg system will no 
doubt be bogged down. ^ 

/ 

All these predictions came true. Nor was it surprising that the 
Franklinsburg administrators did their best to get the RBS people to 
solve all the problems. 

By late October, the schoo vere operating reasonably well, though 
parental complaints kept coming. That surprised no one, either 

6. 

When RBS could again turn its full attention to the administrative 
rcoiganization there was no choice but to deal first with the nuts and 
bolts of structure. Who reports to whom, superordmate and subordi- 
nate has to do with security as well as with operations, and while the 
fundamental matters of superintendency team, planning, budgeting 
process, project management and systems think' vere afl crying out 
for attention, the need that people had for .ly cried out the 
budest. There is, of course, no way the structure at the top of an 
organization can be clianged without the tremors reverberating a 11 along 
the hierarchical line, 

K6S was not ther prepared to address one fundamental structural 
question, and no one else was either. Indeed, no one was ready to frame 
the question, chiefly because no one was really prepared to challenge 
the oldest tradition in school administration, the school building. In a 
thorough going systems approach to the structure of a school 
organization the "parts" of the organization which are "coordinated" 
are the "missions'' of the oiganization.* ^ And though there is no 
agreed-upon taxonomy of schooling missions, it is certain that a 
building is not a mission. 

The logic of a buildMg is that it is a physical entity and intrinsically 
provides spatial parameters for orientation and management. Even 
when it is not "independent" it serves to some appreciable degree to 
decentralize administrative powers in a logical and immediately 
comprehensible way. In short, a building is an administrative conve- 
nience. School organizations started in America as tiuildings* However 
large districts have since become, buildings have retained status as the 
central manifestation of administrative oiganization and structure. 

How then, in an organization covcrt?ag to a systems approach to 
schooling does the school principal - and the decentralized status he 
usually represents - fit? How much program authority can 3 principal 
have if missions (whatever else they are, missions must certainly be 
programmatic) are .centrally ^pjdinated? Is it enough in.maintaining 
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his place In tlie hierarchy to arran^^e a heavy consultative rote in 
planning tor tlie principal, while reducing hts rale-status as a building's 
chief administrator, or must the rcdeflnition be more profound? 

There arc V*^^ rio answers to these questions, and they are more than 
likely premature, ai least in the sense that there is no doubt of the 
persistence of the building both as artifact and as administrative 
tradition. In any case, RBS did not confront the issue. 

Instead, RBS tried to ''satisficc'* at the level of rational job 
deflnition within the tradition and for communication at some level 
that could be deemed coordinative. As a beginning, a long round of 
interviews (using a common protocol) with role-incumbents at every 
level of administration was carried out by RBS people. It helped. 

Budgeting was much on RBS* mind. Somehow, if Franklinsbui%*s 
administrative personnel at all levels could play their appropriate roles 
in a wells;onceived budeting process^ one which featured planning 
strategies, the faith was that a long step forward would have been made. 
Not only that, but a new confldence in their own capabilities would 
have been sustained in Franklinsburg*s administrators. 

Another seminar was indicated^ and it was scheduled foi Columbus 
Dayi 1970. In the meantime^ the status of the Franklinsburg schools 
was pronounced best by the evening newspapers: "Sharp Drop In 
Trouble at City Schools*' the headline said. So it seemed, but 
newspaper editors do not know everything, their assumptions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. There was still plenty of trouble, but less of 
it showed. 



1 . No mention is made of money, but Franklinsburg paid for RBS' Initial work. 
RBS was more than wUliitg to work lot>ger and endure a lot more than the 
money paid for only because it was fleld-testing its Ideas at the earty 
development stage. Uter, RBS invested substantial resources in impJementir^ 
and refining the superintendency team concept. 

2. Many years ago a particularly wise professor at Teachers College, Columbia. 
Harold Rugg, used to say that a school system needed two superintendents, one 
with his feet up on the desk and the other with his feet on the ground. 

3. The hypothesis is that people all have their thresholds of tolerance of 
complexity. Up to the point, they cope^.|jeyond the point they do not. 
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4. The incumbent supcnntcntJent uiid business manager were going to stay* of 
course, and the business manager's existing status was at tea&t half the problem. 
Whether he could be "changed** was a nagging question. 

5. Of cuurse, there is no rehable way ofknowing what attitudes there were which 
were simply unspoken bei:ause other Issues, primarily desegregation and salary 
negotiations! had so much priority. Nor is u unreasonable to suppose that 
dissatisfaction with past administrative operauons was so great that almost any 
change was perceived as worth trying. ; 

6. Bttmard, Chester I * TTie Functiom of the Executive, Harvanl University lYess, 
Cambridgf* 1938. 

7. Probably the best known of these disciples is Daniel Griffiths, by reason of his 
monograph} .4dmriii5ini/rp^ Theory. 

8. Technically, or perhaps legally* it was still true in the RBS conceptualization 
that extraordinary matters - new problems* seriously disturbed routine* etc. - 
would reach the superintendent. 

9. The impression is very strong that the error was unavoidable* perhaps even that 
matters might have been worse otherwise. There is* of course* no way to know. 
The pace of chang^js nearly always an imponderable. 

10. Especially disheartening was the superintendent's sttence fcr the crucial issue of 
leadership was at st^ke. 

11. As fortune would have it* the resignation was the Depufy for Program 
Implementation* the man iMhose responsibility the implementation of the 
desegregation plan would have been. Worse* rhe Planning Deputy had to take 
over the implementation work. Again* the old tyranny of the non-postponable 
task. 

12. The simplest definition of a "system" is that it is **aset of parts coordinated to 
accomplish a set of goats/' The defimtum is Churchman's The Sysfans 
Approach, Delacorte Press^ New York* 19*8* as is the identification of 
missions as the **parts." 
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chapter six: 



Qetting knoM^ledge 
into practice 



I. 



Quite likely only a very few of the most orthodox still believe in the 
pure positions of the old argument between the human relationistsand 
the struct uralistSp Most disputants have long since agreed on the mutual 
essentiality of people and organizations, ''People make organizations^ 
but structures deHne their functions and rotes/* The argument in pure 
terms is tiresome. If the human relatiomsts could only refrain from 
nagging about it, tlie conflict would expire for lack of provocation. 

The trouble is that Uuman relationists seem everywhere to find 
administrators who have lost their awareness of human need and 
purpose, because they have succumbed to the wicked attractions of the 
bureaucratic means. Being so provoked, the human relationists keep 
naggingf a duty the righteous feel the most keenly. They keep nagging 
even though they know that just as all drunks are contrite whm sober^ 
schoo! administrators away from siren-song of bureaucratic power Itave 
no trouble vowing their love and respect for the people they direct. 

They might as well be tractable, for how can a pragmaiie* 
goal^iiented administrator argue with those who claim all the values of 
humanistic morality? Especially, how can they effectively oppose 
values they strongly believe just because they find themselves strongly 
influenced by opposing considerations they perceive as being also, 
perhaps even equally, valid? 

Structuralists do not, in fact, defend their position with rhetoric 
very much^ By this tirne/structuralists, who mostly think of themselves 
as admiTiistrators, cither practicing or teaching, have learned to 
a'cognize that tlie largest number of professional human relationists are 
Itappy enough if they are albwed to ply their trade as trainers in the 
tactics of leadership and consensus formation. Indeed^ the more cynical 
administrators have learned how to use the group process and 
scn'^tti.ity training practitioners arc unwitting^ aides in the blacker 
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In sun« the argunient is foolish and fruitless. Any smlcturalist- 
administrator who denies the human values in an organization is a bad 
structuralist and a worse administrator just as any human relationist 
who, denies that the work of human heings in organizations needs 
discipline, structure, function and form is a ba,! hunfian reJationist. 

The reason for bringing the matter up is^ however, an important one. 
The meaning of the contest between ^he views has been transformed, 
now^ M issue is what understanding of public education shall control 
educational change and improvements The conflict is between organiza- 
tion strategies and person strategies. There is no way to exaggerate how 
much depend*; in the world of education on how wisely that issue is 
resolved. 

Great social ctianges, it seems, typically begin with a period of 
evolutionary stirrings, fl^e revolutionary stage, if it comes at all, is a 
dramatic escalation of what was already in process. The apparently 
revolutionary social policy expressed in Title IV, HSEA, a careful look 
far enough hack shows, liad its earlier events. 

The schoolmaster mode of keeping school in l%S hatf been in the 
process of heing replaced by the organization mode for about a 
century^ peiha[)s a little longer.^ That the change occurred does not of 
itself prove that it was either inevitable or wise; what continues to be 
significant is that greater rehance on organization and on admi ustra- 
tive leadership was simultaneous with great increases in the educational 
level of teachers. Both the increase in administrative sophistication and 
the professionalization of teachers were responses forced by the 
public*s insistence upon having schooling which matched its expecta- 
tions and aspirations for the good life. Schooling may be ''the imperfect 
panacea,'*^ but since the latter half of nineteenth century Americans 
have put a lot of practical faith in it. nonetheless. 

One enormous consequence of the change in schoolkeeping modes 
was that it transft^rred primary responsibility for educational change 
and improvement from the teacher to the administrator. The evidence 
is that i^ was a responsibility he could not altogether handle, 

2. 

By the third decade of the twentieth century Paul Mort found, and 
Brickell later corroborated* that despite the myth to the contrary, 
teachers were not principal actors in the process of major educational 
change. They were inVenTots, but only of minor, trivial changes. Not 
useless ones or even uneventful onos; what teachers mostly invented, 
and that dependably, were the small skills of teaching, minor 
adaptatioas, a kind of Hints Fiom Heloise'* collection. 
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There w^s. or should have been, no dcntgratton of teachers in thk 
Changes of consequence - adding vocational education to the school 
program, say, or adding a kindergarten ^to the grade sequence, or 
extepding foreign language instruction to the elementary school or 
abandoning interscholastic football ih tliej unior high school — were by 
their nature the organization's decisions. Not only had they to be made 
by the authority of the organization, but such decisions inherently 
depended upon a comprehensive grasp of the work of the whole 
enterprise. In a time when improvements were tn fact organiz^iional, 
teachers were effectively barred from making the major, substantive 
changes. Administrators, overtaken by the logic of organization, saw 
they had no option but to accept what had been the master's 
responsibility. 

One corollary of such responsibility was an extended control of 
teacher practice; not total, by any means, but appreciably greater, and 
growing. Inevitably, teachers, whose citizen rights within the school 
organization were emerging from the grip of administration, could not 
just accept the diminuation oT their professional authority. Status was 
involved,* ' ' , 

Thus, it was during this time - essentially this century - that what 
has come to be called "'democratic administration'' came to be all but 
general What authority the individual teacher wasjosiog as a master, he 
made up, inasense at least, in liiiluenceas one of the group of teachers 
who insisted on and typically got the rights of consultatbn. The 
schoolmaster mode hail to be phased out, not only administrators, but 
many teachers realized, but the master's posture of pedagogical 
authority could not be given over to administrators without something 
in return. The least the growing professional expertise of teachefs 
warranted was the right to have a say about the decisions which 
affected the jobs they did and how they did them. 

Many, maybe most, administrators agreed that teachers deserved 
more opportunitie^ for influencing the organization's decisions. Actual*^ 
ly only degrees were in question; How far should the phasing out of the 
schoolmaster mode go? How far could the teacher's role in decision- 
making process reach before it interfuied with administrative responsi- 
bility and authority? Such degree questions almo^^ never get wholly 
resolved, but a consensus reasonable enough to maintain school 
organizations did emerge, aided no little by the slow pace at which the 
changes v ere made. 

The steady state which organizational maintenance requires was 
not, then, unduly threatened by the evolutionary change in operating 
mode. The relaxation of administrative controls over the citizen rights 
of teachers within the organi2ation and the concomitant implementa- 
tion of teachers' consultative rights in the declsion-matcjog process were 
sufficient adaptations in a time when teachers were anything but 
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n>Uit:ir». Pcrliaps iincxpcclcdly, Ihc traunu in Ihc change wjs nol 
especially Mie tcuchers\ though the power lost wus ostnisihty theirs. 
The R'asons why teachers have been adapting to the oiganization mode 
were, probably, thcT realistic perception of * --"evitability, and its 
wisdumv as well as an appreciation of how increasing complexity 
necessitates greater coordtnatioiK But there may also have been some 
intimatir^ns of reliefs too. Not every teacher by any means wanted to 
carry the burdens of pedagogical decisiontng alone. The greater trauma 
was the administrators'. U arose from their incapacity to accomplish 
the new pedagogical responsibilities they were accepting. 

Th^ trauma of adnimistrators in the change to the organization 
nu>ae was not so great in the beginning; at first, the former teachers 
v'hy were and are American «u:hooLadmmistrators had tittle apparent 
trouble. When society's demand for edueanonal improvement turned 
nasty, the serious trouble began * And here again there was an unfunny 
irony: 

In the early I950's when the organization mode was jelling, the 
public's dissatisfaction with the public schools was expfessed in attacks 
from the Far Right, from a groijp of criiies who were politically 
inspired by the aberrations of }vv McCarthy, but who probably voiced 
attitude> long held by many of those whose inhibitions he released. 
What the attackers focused \vas t;ie frustrations of those who felt that 
the schools had made too many changes, had departed from too many 
fine old traditions, had given up too many proven viitues in taking on a 
mess of pocr and watered-ii ^^n alternatives and additions to the st^hoot 
program. The old rigor such as characterized^the schools that really 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic had been lost - deliberately, the 
critics imp..-d - so that new generations were growing up ignorant. Tlie 
eritics were anti-change, except that they wanted to change back. 

Administrators, who were, of courses singled out for these attacks, 
had a couple of tough years heating off ; lunatic fringe, and no 
doubt some were confirmed in their lears t' ;he risks of change were 
too dangerous to take. But events jnovcd fast. AsMcCarthy dissolved in 
disgrace and his followers faded back into the anonymity from which 
they had come, a saner look at the schools confirmed the worry of f 
sorts of people who had not been at all persuaded by tSiC hkes of Z< 
Bestor and Flesch, By the mid*fifties, it was apparent to major sectors 
of the public, bui especially to educators, that the educational status 
i\uo was not good euf ':hIk They knew that the schools stood in great 
need of change. 

Despit its having become conventional to disparage the school 
adhiinistrator /or an apparent mania for stabdity which impedes 
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oduvation:]! change, the rruth now sconied to bo othorwit^c. CrrcaUr 
forces than prudence had him now in thnll 

As a group, school jdniinistrjtors were as aware of the need to 
jrnprove, as dissjtjsfied wjth the (|uahty of performance of ihc schdoK 
js any. if their pubhc statements did not clearly say so. the reason why 
is that they thought sucli admi^ions had to be modulated by/requests 
for money, and the getting of money seemed tactit;aHy to argue for 
daimiog good results from money already in use. They knew, tliough, 
probably best of any oth^^, how a half-century of "exploding" 
knowledge and unprecederted societal changes had outrun the efforts 
of educators to keep consonant with the demands which events, as well 
as people, were pressing upon the schools. Allegations that admtnistr^j- 
tors were somehow unresponsive to all of these pressures are unfair, 
silly at!tualty, imputing to administrators an iiisensitivity and unconcern 
that had no basis save in bias or in ignorance of who they were. 

The gulf between public expectations of education and the capacity 
of the public schools to respond derived from traditional school 
management concepts that nn much deeper than could be attributed to 
the idiosyncrasies of con^t^mporary school executives, no matter their 
intelligence, courage or character A way of managing school organiza- 
tions had reached its limits. A strategy of school administration so 
secure it was even then being stated in comprehens|Ve theoretical 
formulations^ was simply no longer ' owerful enough to control the 
processor educational change. 

Like the transportation expert, about the same timc^ who asked only 
for big money to btiild better, wider and longer highways and thus 
precluded more sensible ways of providing for mas$ transit, school 
superintendents pleaded for more money to do better'what they were 
doing. Locked into the problem-solving strategy, the problems they saw 
were operational ones. Each independent school district, each with its/ 
own unique {were not all districts different from each other*?) 
problems, each with an ingrained attitude of reliance upon its own 
resources, af proached its improvement as a series of operational 
problems to be solved and, thus, decisions to be made. Indeed, one had 
only to look to find that ail sorts of operational things were not 
working well, and solutions, manifestly, were almost always more of 
something - buddings, facdities. teachers, services, specialists, good 
will, administrative aides, equipment, buses, etc. For such as titesc 
money was the means; more meant better and more cost new money. 
And, the truth is that a lot of educational improvement happened just 
that way. 8ut it was not enough. ^ 
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4. 

Consider now the logr of tliu local school superintendent's posture 
as the improver of education. What are his resources and his* 
hmitations? Given these, what is his operating strategy? - 

These are quickly told. For re!;ourccs he has the literature 
composed by academics and r^gearchers,^ himself and his professional 
' statff and the experience ot other school districts;lie may h^eenough 
good will in the community to be a change pjoneer or an ca^Iy follower, 
so he may do some experimenting^ if his professional staff is likewise 
willing, and he may bo somewliat less strapped for money than mo^t 
He has book publjsUers and other vendors. has the universiHeV 

' His limitations arc more imposing. There are few who devote their 
energies to inventing and developing of proved educational 

worth for him, but some new ideas come from academics and ttom 
other school districts. He has virtually no resources of his own^o apply 
io dcvcbpment of ideas or to experimentation in any corttrolled . 
evaluative way, but he may have some teachers and others who are 
willing to try out new ideas* Mostly, he has to depend on the people 
*and resources of his own organization, hut he has no special invention 
and development ^uborgan]2at]on or specially allocated^budget. The 
state helps almost not at all, oXcept to bless the *'new*' ideas he has 
already adopted. And, his community and his bo^rd have strong 
conservative elements - and so does his professional staff - who are 
not all thatcagcr to be changing, and who counsel, rather, that efforts 
be put intp doing the regular things better. ^ \ v ^ ' 

His enduring administrative ^strategy is to depend on^his problem- 
solving competencies, his imd tliosc of his staff as they consuh with 
him. Of problems there is no lack, and if he can find an innovative 
practice whiOh promises to solve oi even alleviate one, he does his best 
to adopt it. Tlierc might be all- sorts of impediments to adoption, and 
these are, in turn, problems he has to solve'. But, by anySncasure, he is 
largely on his own, in charge of an independent organi2ation with jtr 
own constellation of problems, the sofutions for which are expected to 
come from him or from something he does about them. 

Such a strategy mighLytrrXalled an operating or problem-solving 
strategy to distinguish ifTrom a planning strategy, which, as we shall 
see^ starts from other assumptions and is made possible by other 
conditions. 



■ ' 5. 

There is a view of the world for which this sort of evcry-man-for- 
himself change process has an emotional attraction. For those who 
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subscribe, the prbtess\;temptifics 311 enormous vitality in its partici- 
pants, and its effectiveness is dependable because of the po^yer of. 
human experience and creative resourcefulness. It is a testimony of 
humanity at its best, working and coping, solving problems, making 
progress toward the better life. For these qualities^ the process 
transcends the measure of Quality of the individual innovative solutions 
it yields; nothing else is quite %% remarkable and as much worth 
cherishing as the individual humap being's struggle to achieve his 
human potential Besides, there is a practical benefit inherent in relying 
upon human resourcefulness in each local organization^ because one's 
own ideas suit better and are more readily adopted and used; 

A view which attributes splendid qdalitie:; to singular^ independent 
man is hard to oppose; it is so altogether American^ echoing the 
frontier^ tht Horatio Alger tradition and» more seriously^ the free 
enterprise principle. But it Js ppposcd. The frontier is long gone (the 
physical one, not the ones of the spirit) ard free enterprise has long 
since put its faith in enlightened, orp^nized research and development. 
More specificaUy, the decentralized anu ipaividualized invention^xperi- 
ment-adoption change process is amateurish. The teachers and adminis- 
trators on whom it depends characteristically lack scholarly credentials 
in the substantive Tieids of study, in child psychology, in learning 
theory, in evaluation methodology, In technological applications - in 
anything^ really, except pedagogy and management. The result can only 
be that their change ideas and inventions are highly unlikely to be 
anything but minor and superfioti, eveo if they had more money. 
Indeed^ school personnel who exceed the limits of their expertise may 
well go beyond the bounds their integrity can insure. 

An objective, realistic understanding of both these views would 
surely conclude that' both are true, that the correct view is not some 
middle ground between them. The contextual variables make the 
difference, - , ^ ^ 

Even as late aS' the forties anJ fifties there were ivto strong 
■contextual forces which virtually precluded any educational change 
process that did not rel^ almost enrirely upon the resourcefulness of 
local practitioners. There was, for one, the still presumed ideal of local 
educ;&tionaI self-sufficiency as a necessary corollary to the political 
home rule principle. For another^ there was no research establishment, 
no institutionalized, dependable source of knowledge and invention 
which systematically extended the competency of educators: In effect, 
the change process was restricted to the best alternatives available, 
which, in fact, was problenvsolving n^sourcefulness in local siettings. To 
make these restrictions insuperable, no loral school organization could 
afford, \M U even wanted to^a research capability of its own. The few 
loca' l^jreaus which went by the name were information-gathering or 
testing agencies, ^ 
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A better case can be made for dissatisfaction than for necessity a^ 
the stimulus to And a better way to cope with the administrator's 
responsibility for improving the work of the schools, though perhaps 
they are aspects of the same emotional set. The fact is, though, ihat the 
charge of complacency against school administrators so frequently 
leveled during the post-World War 11 years was a false, unfair one. 
Among superintendents, dissatisfactions were rife; no one knew better 
than they how many of the inadequacies they saw and fdt in their 
schools were beyond their best efforts. 

The natural move was to reach out toward research. By t9S3 the 
U,S, Office of Education was greatly expanding its role in subsidizing 
educational research. The principle invoEved was not new; actually, it 
was only an acting upon the proofs of value which research had already 
given in the war effort and in the operations of business. The "hard" 
sciences had been on a glory ride for years using research as the vehicle, 
and no one could have been unpersuaded that there was a universe of 
new knowledge in education out there waiting to be discovered. 

The administrators' faith in those days of the fifties was that new 
knowledge through research and new money, hopefully through 
Federal subvention, would together permit them to revitalize the 
schools. And, in the best of all worlds, the remedies would in no way 
weaken the status of local home rute nor contravene reliance upon 
resourceful setf-sufflciency. 



6. 

In the meantime, others who had never before shown much concern 
for public schools began now to show an interest. Indeed, the subject of 
educational change became in the fifties and sixties an academic growth 
industry of proportions unbelievable to anyone whose experience 
extended back to Paul Mort and his students; they had labored almost 
alone,' Rediscovered a decade later, the subject of educational change 
inspired a veritable deluge of books, monographs, articles and 
reports,*** 

Like Mark Twain's candidate for tar-and^feathers, the honor to the 
superintendent of schools in all this new attention woutd have been 
flattering were it not for the discomfort involved The new scholars, not 
any more just education academics but scholars in" other disciplines, 
too, found the public schools grievously stable, to the point of.rigidity. 
Speaking in restrained, modulated tones, there could still be no doubt 
how distressed the new scholar^rit^ w^e by the signs of encrusted- 
bureaucracy, at the lack of well-directed leadership, at the apathy and 
the declining educational powers of teachers, etc. They were so 
persuasive thai a great mat^^^perintendents guiltily agreed, and duly 
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bought the remedial services which some of these ^^eademies were ahle 
to provide. Hxperts in group process, group dynamics, human relations, 
change agents by whatever designations, they were leadership speetatists 
and eommumc^ibn specialists, holding the credentials necessary to 
freeing up the organization. That was, they said, what was so patently 
needed. 

Though there is no way the new literature on change car be 
summarized here, one book, probably as well as any, represents the gist^ 
the thrust, of it. Its senior author, Ronald Lippitt, is as prestigious as 
any, its dedication is to Kurt Lewtn and the National Training 
Laboratory is its inspiration. The litie is The Dynatttics of Planned 
^Change, and its other authors are Jeanne Watson and Bruce Westley. 
Though the book itself may well have escaped reading by many school 
administrators* few managed to escape talk of its analysis of their 
troubles and the prescription it offered. 

By definition limited to those instances when an organization 
makes *'a deliberate effort to improve the system" and obtains '*the 
help of an outside agent in making this improvement^"' ^ planned 
change, in Llppitt's view^ is no job foi amateurs. The other kinds of 
change Lippitt recognizes - "spontaneous, developmental changes 
within the system or fortuitous, unplanned changes outside the system" 
can be handled \ y almost anyone* Planned change requires an outside 
agent; in the Nauonal Training Laborat'jry's lexicon* a "change agent*" 
The ^Dok is^a comprehensive examination of the relationships between 
change agents and organizations. 

The essence of Lppitt^s theorizing derives from Lewin and is 
expressed in the '*five general phases of change process:"* ^ 

1. Development of a need for change ("unfreezing**)* 

2. Hstablishment of a change relationship. 

3. Working toward chat^e ('"moving"). 

a. ..le deification or diagnosis of the client j^v.^tem*s 
problem. 

b. the examination of alternative routes and goals; estab- 
hshing goals and tntentio,is of action 

c. the transformation of intentions i!ito actnal change 
efforts, 

4. Generalization and stabilization of change ("freezing**). 

5. Achieving a terminal relationship. 

Just the listing is enough to confirm that the approach is straight 
problem-solving, though expressed in special lat^uage. For example, in 
elucidating phase I, Lippitt says, "Before a process of planned change 
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can begin, these difnculties usually must be translated into actual 
problem awareness*." Those who know the NTL approach will 
recognize that the change agent's methodology is the range of human 
relationsrgroup dynamics techniques. What is also clear is the funda- 
mental assumption in the book: that (here are change alternatives 
which specialists - change agetits - know or can Tind. 

7. 

Sadty, neither the greatly expanded project research in education 
funded by USOE^s Cooperative Research Program nor the work of 
Lippitt and other such "process" specialists tlid very much that was 
notable in improving schools, though they \mdeniably raised the level 
of consciousness about the urgency for school improvement. No 
indictment attaches to the flood of research work output in character* 
izitrg it as fragmented and micro-analytical. That was its point and it 
surely had its value. The trouble simply was that schools d\A not much 
Improve because of these efforts; that much was clear The (conclusion 
most widely .drawn, then, wa^i that, somehow, what researchers and 
scholars were learning was not being translated into school system 
action. 

The American Educational Research Association (AERAf, the 
professional association of educational researchers, has long had a 
committee concerned with the "utilization of knowledge/' Its mem- 
bers, more than most, have grappled with the phenomena of use, the 
ultimate term of translating knowledge. A member of the Committee^ 
and a disciple of Lippitt, Ronald O. Havelock, has recently published 
two volumes - A Guide to Innovation^^ and Planning for htnovor 
tion^* - which carry forward Lippitt's theorizing into a realm 
considered to be piore ''practical,'' in the sense, at least, that the focus 
is on more generally translating knowledge into utilization. The 
organization at the University of Michigan for which Havelock works is 
called Center for Research on the Utilization of ScientiHc Knowledge 
(CRUSK). 

Havelock's work is worth some analysis here for several reasons. 
Perhaps the most obvious reason is that he has thought through a way 
of relating research to use which attempts some creative approaches, 
and thus may be at least a conceptual step toward the answer to a 
vexing question. Havelock 's work is also very intriguing for its 
articulatbn of a researcher's point of view, especially since there is a 
fair amount of evidence that his knowledge of public school administra* 
tion and operation is limited. In any case, his work has enough currency 
to warrant serious attention. 

Havelock caVs hi^; general nonceptuali2ation a ''linkage model/' and 
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intends it to4ncorporiite tlic cs^u^nccs o\ ^u\:h chiinge process subjects as 
research, development and diffusion, social interaction and problem- 
solving^ p least as Havelock describes thcm^ The linkage model 
postulates the existence of two worlds, the knowledge world and the 
user v^orld. One world is inhabited by researcliers and certain allied 
others ^vd the user world is, primiirily, teachers, though, certainly, 
other educators live there too. What is necessary. Havelock says, is that 
these two worlds be linked. All of which sounds simple enough, and 
even undeniable^ if the b^sic assumption is corrects 

Havelock, who also has a sense of mission about an emerging 
'^science of knowledge utilization," has a thorough familiarity with 
studies which are in any way germane to the "diffusion and utilization*' 
(D and of kitowledge, as his volumes and bibliography show» but 
there is regrettably, little evidence that he knows at all well the other 
world, the users (schools). He seems, like many another, to have 
assumed that he has an adequate understanding of the schools; in any 
case, it is plain that their posture he ^es as mostly passive. If they move 
in response to knowledge they must be moved by change agents, whose 
work in the matter of change is, in fact^ decisive,' * 

In reading Havelock one must be very careful to comp.tre the 
vacabulary of scholarly exposition with the implications of the many 
practical illustrations he gives. The inferences one draws from/ the 
illustrations of practice are more informative th^'n ' the straight 
exposition. They are also frequently quite different from each other 

Some idea of the verisimilitude of Havetock's view of the school 
may be gleaned from the folbwing paragraph: 

We begin this study of dissemination and utilization b| consider, 
ing a typical knowledge user Dave Robbins is a hi^ school 
science teacher who is trying to teach physics in a new way this 
year. Dave is g^J^tactitioner in a profession wiih a clearly defined 
mission. He provides a service to a population ofconsumers called 
''studenu.'* He is both -a receiver of knowle^fge (from his culture) 
and a dissemimnor of kni'wiedgp (to his students). These two 
roles, receiver and disseminator, are both routinely filled by Dave 
in his day-tCHiay activities. But from our perspective in this 
report we- are not so-much concerned with tt^ routine aspects 
of Dave's occupation; rather^ we are looking at nim now primarily 
because at this particular point in time> Dave may be about to 
become an innovator in the act of innovaUon . He has decided to 
change and hopefully to improve his w^ of doing things by 
reaching out for something new. in this report we wHl iry to learn 
as much as we can about Dave^s situation.. We are going to take a 
look inside Dave to see why he was motivated to change, /Itoiv he 
made his decision, what inhibited or facilitated his thinking about 
change, and what kinds of creative processes wete at work within 
him.'* 
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The paragraph is quoted in lull italics and alK because tlie natua* of 
what appears to be Havelock's most basic error is exemplified in its 
simplest fomi. He is still Reading the school as a group of teachers who 
function as mdividually independent sehoolmasters. The error is not^ 
then, just oversimplitication of role and thus change process -butof 
minimizing, even obviatmg, the organization's role as an organization. 
More than an overstressing of microanalytical conceptualization is 
involved- The lact is that Havelock actually believes that schools can 
continue to behave in this way in the contemporary world. It is this 
error whichi it seems«.,lt^ads Havelock to concentrate his model on 
problem-solving and change agentry. hoth now lat]^ely overtaken by 
events. The linkage model may well have fit the world of \960> but it 
has been all but superseded m 1973. Of course^ there is stitl a lot of 
I960 left in some of the public school world of 1973^ but the direction 
of development has been established. 

Throughout his analysis, Havelock uses a *'Dave Robbins** as the 
focus, the user, who must "interact'' with the resources of the outside 
world - the "resource systems" - so as to achieve "the need 
reduction" which motivates him to change,'^ Dave is, always^ a 
problem*solver. 

But Havelock is inevitably led to recognize the organization of 
which Dave is a part. Again* a quotation is best for communicating 
Havelock's view, but his conception of an organization (and this is his 
first defmitional statement about of^nization) would seem^ at leasts 
idiosyncratic to educational administrators: 

As 3 s^>cial system develops stable routmes rortm for 
rcgMliting Its functioning, it begins to deserve the designation 
"organtzathn'\ In this hardenmg or solidifying process certain 
structural features of social systems begin to come into promts 
nence. These structures are standardised and routmtzcd patterns 
of relationships among role^; they may be viewed as separate but 
overtapins subsystems which perfonn important functions for 
the organization as a whole. Since these structures profoundly 
affect the flow of knowledge into, through^ and out of 
organizations, they will be considered jn some detail in Chapter 
Six. 

Ttie one structure that concerns us most m this review is what 
will be desi^ated as the '*kn(Mfkd$e flow structure. '* This is the 
sequence of organizational roles and mechanisms through which 
^ knowledge is processed in an organization from input tooutpuL 
. . . this will be the structure that will usually be under considera- 
tion whenever we are discussing organizations in this volume.' ^ 

Thus, in chapter six. tjie promise is kept and organizational theory 
and re#an h are reviewed as they bear on the ^'knowledge ftow 
structure/* For discussing "new" knowledge Havelock uses "input/* 
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''oiltput'' and "tlirouglipiit/' and for the functions of the structnrt; he 
uses the ttirms, '^ereation*" "^processing/' "transmissioir' and "eon- 
sumption/' Thti approach allows - though perhaps, considering the odd; 
citation interpretation froin Miirch and Simon ''allows** may not be 
quite the rig{it word - for the recitation of what has become the 
tiresome list of reasons why educational change is difticult and slow; 
Havelock calls the list "ten factors related to the inhibition of input.*' 
^The same old barriers to change are offered: stability> internal social 
cohesion, local pride, threat to status, etc,, etc, except that Havelock 
sees them as preventing or at least impeding the entry of new 
kriowledge into the organization. Read, in Havelock, "new knowledge*' 
as "change idea; ' "innovation" in the more common usage> 

Of course, because the list is^now tiresome does not of itself 
invalidate it, lIavelock*s rdteratioK of it is noteworthy for its 
chardcteristic mis-reading of the real world of wtt^ he calls users. Like 
many others, especially researchers and ^sychcUggisis, he looks in upon 
the school orgarization from the other world; somehow, he has never 
learnt'dt or perhaps has not so much as tried to look at reality by 
looking out from the school organizatioa^^e point is not that subtle, 
and it is so important that one wonders how th^ error could occur . 

Organizations, as Havelock does recognize^J^re absolutely required 
to maintain a steady state. To put about all the listed inhibitions to 
change in a sentence, oi^nizations view warily art^^thing from outside 
(or inside, for that matter) which might threaten that steady state. 
Viewed from the outside, the organization's posture appears to be. 
unreasonably defensive, and the task for those who wish t^o disseminate 
atid' diffuse their new knowledge is to study how to penetrate the 
defenses vi^hich the oiganization has set up. against th^ threat to its 
homeostasis, . 

The study concludes that there are only two general classes of 
tactics for breaking through; one is to somehow step up the power of 
the input transmission so that, in effect, the organization will "have to'' 
admit the message, and the other is to raise the receptivity level within 
the organization so that it will "hear'' messages more ckarly. To do the 
first there is the whole array of disseminaton and diffusion devices, and 
to do the second there are^ variously, the tactics which persuade tht: 
organization's personnel to ''tune in" to the outside world for help with 
problems, for which change agents are crucial, as arc consciousness- 
-raising techniques, such as sensitivity training, which increase the 
^ receptivity level. 

Looking in on the school organization #m the outside maHes 
educational change appear to be a way of cr> itcsting with a reluctant 
organization and finding the means of influencing it for its own good. 
No wonder then that Havelock identifies twelve ''strategies" for 
^ facilitating the 'throughput" of "new"' (i,e, change) knowledge. These 
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include, among otlicr:^ tcss prcdtctaMc. changes in leadership stytc with 
an emphasis on haman relation:^ skills, increasing participation of 
teachers and others and their influence-sharing m the organizattoi^ and 
hiring specialists jn the linking process. 

But \i the administrator (or Cvcn Havclock^ Dave Robbtns) looks 
out from the school organization^ he does not see tht orderly world of 
research as Havclock and others similarly persuaded postulate it. 
Instead of a cornucopia of nev^ knowledge goodies nicely classified 
according to the school problems they solve, the administrator sees a 
mass of incomplete^ inconsequential and inconclusive work of varying, 
but largely unknown, degrees of reliabilitv and vatidity. Now, if he can 
make his way among these hits and pieces without being victimized by 
the flashy but worthless baubles, he may find some useful fragment, 
but only by apparent accident, for there is no hard evidence that the 
knowledge extenders are working in his behalf. More often than not, 
excursions into the new knowledge world turn out badly, and in 
disfllusioji, sometimes even in pain, the administrator resolves to shape 
up Ins organi/ationV defense:^ against error from the outside and the 
siren>voices from tlie consciousn^^ss-expanded, sensitized teachers on 
the inside- 
How useful it would be if the kiiowtedge utilization researchers and 
the psycho-social education changers (together with the sensitivity 
trainers and group dynamics specialists) made a list of the dangers to 
school organizations which unwarily albw themselves to be infiltrated 
by hdlt'baked ''new knowledge,*^ untested assumptions, surreal prom- 
ises, discredited theore*tical constructs and trivial innovations. It is 
altogether remarkable that one never sees entered in those lists of 
hnpcdiments to educational change ''prevailing inconsequentiality and 
ineluctable foolishness of proffered new knowledge," 

If the linkage Mavelock postulates in his model has not come to 
pass, it may be partly because sensible school administrators have 
looked at the world of educational research and recoiled from it in 
dismay. In part, it may also be that they have perceived that the 
researchers, in the main, have assumed that they have answers to 
problemsof an institution they have rarely tried to understand/ 

The derogation in which they hold the schools and school adminis* ! 
trators seems to shine through, no matter how soft the words, in thef 
attitudes which Havelock - and he is typical in this - represents in A' 
Ouide to Innovation in Education: - '\ , , our orientation is PROBLEM 
SOLVING BY AND FOR THK USER THROUGH EFFECTIVE USE 
OF RESOURCES," 
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And how will that be done? By change agents, of courseV ^ 

1 . The Change Agent as Catalyst 

Most of the time most people do not want change; tliey want to 
keep things the way they are even when outsiders know that 
cliange is required. For ^hat reason some change agents are 
needed just to overcome this inertia, to prod and pressure the 
system to be less complacent and to start working on its 
serious problems. In education today this role is often taken by 
students^ concerned parents, or school board members. They do 
not necessarily have the answers, but they are dissatisfied with 
things the way they are. By making their dissatisfaction known 
and by upsetting the **status quo " they energize the problem- 
solving process; they get things started. 

2. The Change Agent as Solution Giver 

Many people who want to bring about change have deflnite 
ideas about what the change should be; they have solutions and 
they would like to have others adopt those solutions* However, 
being an effective solution giver involves more than simply 
having a solution. You have to know when and how to offer it, 
and you have to know enough about it to help the client adapt 
it to his needs. 

3. The Change Agent as Process Helper 

Probably the most important change agent role is that of helper 
in the processes of problem^solving and innovating. That is what 
this book i5 all about. It tells you how change comes about in 
individuals and organizations. Because most clients are not 
experts on the '*how to'' of change, they can be helped greatly 
by people who are skilled in tiie various stages df problem-solv- 
ing. The process helper can provide valuable assistance in: 

(a) showing the client how to recognize and define needs. 

(b) showir^ the client how to diagnose problems and set 
objectives. 

(c) showing the client how to acquire relevant resources. 

(d) showing the client how to select or create solutions. 

(e) showing the client how to adapt and install solutions. 

(0 showing the client how to evaluate solutions to deter- 
mine if they are satisfying his needs. 

And who is a change agent? Why anyone^ anyone at alL'^ 

so 
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Deflning Your Own Role 

Someone who fills i^ne of these three change agent roles may 
tiave any of a number of job titles. In the box below^ we try to 
suggest some of the typical designations which we might find 
for the change agent in the fieM of education. 



Some Examples of People Who Might Act As 
Change Agenis in Education 

Curriculum Coordinators 

Directors or Coordinators of Federal Programs 

State Department Curriculum Consultants 

Regional Lat>oratorv Dis^mination Staff 

County and Intermediate School District Consultants 

Supplementary Center Sta^ those supported by Title HI of ESEA: see 

our case example of ''Henry"> 
Continuing Education and Extension Instructors 
Professors m Schools of Education Who Do Field Consulting 
Salesmen of Educational Products and Publicatior^s 

Superintendents ind Other Administrators {at least part of the time: see our 

case example of "Steve") 
Teachers (at least part of the time: see our case example of "Mike"t 
Counselors (at least part of the time) 
Board of Educatron Members (at least Part of the ttmet 
Students {at leasft some of them some of the time: see our case example of 

''Linda") 

Concerned parems and other citizens 



Luckily for their job security, ^^superintendents and other adminis- 
trators" appear in the not-so exclusive list. 

Ultimately, what makes the worlds Havebck posits irreconcilable 
and non-linkable is that he makes the same mistake as Paul Mort made 
thirty years before^ although Mort had a far stronger Hx on the realities 
of the public schools and school administrators, Havebck presumes a 
better workl of education outside the schools than in them, at least tn 
the sense that the onus for laggardliness is on the school, on the 
reluctant changers too fearful of risk to solve their problems with 
solutions already extant. 

He can draw a schematic which shows processes called ^research and 
development, and still somehow never understand what devebpment 
means to t)te administrator rather than only to the researcher. Linkage 
is, indeed, an insufTerahle word» because tt separates into two worlds 
what must be unitary, by assuming that it isenough if they are merely 
connected. And when he entrusts even that connectbn to a non- 
responsible, non^accountable, indeterminate 'change agent'* he proves 
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how little he values a function no administrator would these days give 
up any more quickly than his salary: his obligation to be responsible 
and accountable for improving the work of the organization. 
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NOTES 

1. ''Unwtiting" probably gives these practi'joners the best of it. 

2. The Dalamszoo Decision - the free public high school - in 1374 certainly gave 
the transition from one mode to the other a thrust forward. But signs of the 
change appear much eail^r^in fact, tg37. the date of the first superintendency, 
may be the best dating, symbolically. 

3. This is Keniy i. Ptuldnson s phrase* jn his The Imperfect Fenacea: American 
Faith in Education. J865'l%5* Random House, New Yoric, I%g. 

4. fiiickelt. Henry M.^ Organizing JVew York State for Educational Change. New 
York State Education Departmentt 196r 

5. White no One would claim an exalted status for teachers in any time, perhaps 
that is all the more reason why the growing control over instructional processes 
by admlnistraton was so thieatening. Being in control behind the classroom s 
closed door was» when threatened^ an tspectally cheKshed prerogative of role' 

6. Of course trouble is a relative state, and the current trouble is always the worst, 
because it is immediately th/eatening. Looking back* but not having been there, 
seems to prove that the period of expansion of programs and services in the late 
mneteenth and eaily twentieth centuries pressured administrators very much 
and motivated their continuous pleas for money, but had the effect of 

^ satisfying public demand for educational opportunity. Men the period of great 
expansion was over* attention was directed more ^cifically at the quality of 
schools^ at their results. The current desperate troubles date from then. 

T.Gearly, this is a fundamental proposition that is being stated, that it was 
administrationt not administrators, which ultimately was incapable of coping 
with the demands for educational improvement. Whether omot it proves tc be 
persuasive depends upon hew the argument appeals as the theme js developed, 
but some little history will help in establishing perspective. 

Ti^e flNt serious, concerted effort to move the practice of school administration 
info the higher reaches of scientific professionalism, after it had been 
estabjtshed academically in the graduate schools^ came midway through the 
twentieth century. The effort ' is called The Cooperative Program in 
Edticatiomt Administration (CFEAf. Eight university cente/s spending some S5 
million Kellogg'Foundation dollars and at least twice as much in contributed 
time and services labored for about eight years to understand educational 
. administration better' 
A chief need, it came to be agreed, was for a comprehensive ''theory of school 
administration.'' Many tried their han^^a^fornn]lating a ''theory" or. at leasu 



at t!.?onzing But n wji nol until Dajuel Crjlliths jjuhliilicj iiis itumogr;i[>h 
AdtntiuUrattvc Th^: (Appleton'<'cnlufy-( folts^ New Ytirk. thdi (lie 

effuri seemed to luve been rewarded. It was siiort, snrpnsingiv simple lo 
uudei^tand tor ^^hal seemed to be a torbiddiiig ^iih^ccL conit\>rtii)g \\\ that ii 
confirmed wtut everyone knewi (hat decision -making was the c.^aCMje of 
adniinistraiLon. And even thougJi Gniliilis pfaiilly said, ""^h^s is not the tune 
state ;i Vdll-blown Mieury V and disavowed tliai he was doing so. it was easy for 
many to a^i,utne that it rea*ly wasa sufMcient tlieoiy, needing only *'wofk " 

The^j^i^fe^t^f^infruhs conceptuahzatioifc was that aOm mist ration was problem- 
spf^mg* Sd problem solutions were ^:hVfactcris(ical!y cast mio decisions* thai 
yteing the differentiated functional role lesponsibtUty which made an adminis- 
^ trator an administrator. He titus crystallized an idea whose time was being 
superseded, as events rapidly tollowmg began to demonstrate 

C Remember that prior to 1953. the amount oi research output was minisctile. 
and that iJie pontons directed speciricalty to school district application was 
nearly tiil. 

9. In 1955^ the pniicipal works on adaptability by Paul Mort and his students was 
fin^itly brought together in AJmuiutraUim fur Aiiaptabihry iMetropohian 
School Siu^y Council* New York) by Donald H. Ross* (Student and colleague of 
Paul Mort and friend of many of his students. To this day the volume ts the 
only collating of this pioneermg phase m the sttidy of educational change. 

10. The best extant bibliography, well -annotated, ot thi:^ considerable literature 
Masuire* Louis An Annotated BtbUography oj the Literature t.ri Change, 
1970* published by Reseatch for Better Sehoots* Ine,* Philaddphia. 

1 1 Bartourt.Braee andCo.* New York* 1^55. 

12 Lippitt*et,al.*p. 10. 

1^ Lippit:'s use th^ word **system*' is not ui the systems sense li riiereiy serves 
as ^ synonym for the larger organization, he being often concerned with smaller 
omponentsof It. 

14, Uppitt.et ?[.*p. 130, 



15. Uppitt.et,al.*p. 131. 



Uy, Havelock* Uonald G.. A 0,4kic to fmovatkm m t^ducatioKi Center for Research 
on Utilirattoii of Seientific Knowledge, institute for Social Reseraeh.^nn 
Arbor* 1970, 

17 Hftvelock*.ionaldG.,e^al.*/^L^/^m^/o^^mm'a^f^r^CkUSK*l^^ 
1971. 

\X liavelock^s indebtedness to Lipput's woik is always clear 



Havelock. /Va«^i^*ijf. p. 2-1. 
O 20 Ibid. 2-\US. ^ ^ 



chapter seven; 

Fraitijdinsburg settles in 



1. 

Hie livening Ncms wliich had in October 1972 headlined the happy 
news that Franklinsburg's school rrouble;; were just about over could bts 
forgiven its naivete. Tangible evidence of forthcominf fundamental 
gains for students was everywhere, A desegregation had come to pass, 
the junior high schools had been reconstituted into middle schools, 
primary centers had given the elementary schools a new look and 
something new and promising was going on at the highest lexels of 
administration. 

Within the RBS staff, however, there lingered a persistent uncer- 
tainty about liow far the Franklinsburg school organization had come; 
tliat could oniy be known by its capacity to function on its own, 
Comtiitersand buses had redeployed children> Opposition to integrated 
education had been just about neutralized. However impressive as 
accomplishments, they were not sufficient to prove the kind of 
capability for change both RBS and Franklinsburg envisioned would 
come mto beirig> 

2. * ' 

TUc realization tliat itie role of cliange ^ent was not as sensible as 
it was advertised to be was forming at RBS. An unquestioning belief in 
rationality, it now appeared, had marked RBS* assumption of the role. 
A year of mutual activity was dispelling simplistic assumptions for both 
organizations. 

There was, in the summer and ear!y fall of 1970, a lot of role 
asse^fsnrt'nr goiirg on at RBS about wliat it was doing in Franklinsburf . 
More than a iittle faith in Lippitt*s **plannca change'' and **change 
agent'* strategy* it was revealedi had been residual in RBS* behavior> All 
> that was needed, the simplicism went, was diagnosis, prescription, 
acceptance of prescrintion, development of capability in the schools 
and iheii RBS could leave. Had that mind-set not been soiw^'iJd R6S 
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have allowed itSL*!J lo be drawji inlo tlojiig so ^UU^Ii ofTiK* work-tlie 

♦ Franklinsbiirg administration should Jijvc b*;en doing? Not thaYT^ was 
' altogethei^ippitt*s fault, mostly it was RBS\ But it happened because; 

RBS'^rationa! striving after clearly defined goals made the change agent 
idea eas^ to exploit. So eager was RBS to clear away the debris of 
'problems winch lay in the way of fulfilling Franklinsburg's m^anifest 
need that it foun^ itself in a rote ambiguity it hardly understood even 
while It was happening. StilK all of this did not invalidate RBS' purpose, 
which was to learn all it could about what a school district need^ in 

• ' order to stay ^head of the demands of change for improvement. ^ 

Learning was gomg on. 

The superintendeney team, so sound and logical as an idea foii a ' 
structural rt^IationShip among a small group of school executives who 
patently need each other's support, did experien i difficulty in coming 
together m Franklinsburg. That rational change had more barriers to 
reahzation than might have been expected^. 

The overriding fact of hfe for the supurintendency team was tbat it 
■ did not have the me;»*iS for coding with the needs and problems of tlie 
organization. RBS had a4imetable, a p;***ern it was following - form ^ 
the team* teach it reqiii5U<^ skills> etc - but the reality of the ongoing 
organization was far more determinative of how the team members 
perceived and felt th^n was the timinj^, of RBS* agenda. The time lag 
between the formation' of the superintendeney^team and its mastering 
of the competencies, knowledge and attitudes it required was - perhaps 
inevitably - too loiig. 

But as both Franklinsburg and RBS came to these realizations 
\ [iiutually. though perhaps through different processes and experiences^ 
. neither^ could dismiss the naggmg realisation that there may not have 
been enough energies in both staffs' and tools combined^ to deal 
effectively with the ongoing problems of the Franklinsburg schools and 
at the "ame time to make tht tran.sition into a new way of being an 
(organization. 

3. 

B> this time a kind of stubborn msis.jnce on the sense of its 
priorities was driving RBS. Four things had to be done: (I) the 
" , superintenctency team had to learn to make budget? properly; (2) posi- 
, ^ tion guides and role definitions had to be written: (3) comprehensive 
ptannint^ had to be started; and (4) project management skills and 
/ strycturv had to be icariied and mstallcd. ^liatever else the superintend 

de^cy'team might complain of ibout RBS, thne was no cause to feel 
that its potential for learning was being underes.imatcd. 
' No (|uestion that the budget a^nd the budgt^ting process were not up 
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lu Mil; needs tor soiinu prugnimniatio (Ttcisions. IVoparod by the board 
scLTelary-biismoss manager wilh minimal inpul troni anyone else, it was 
Liftt in ihe p '.resi of line-ilem formals. Years of experience willi sucli ;* 
oudget had logically bred a disregard tor i: ; stated hue ^uius, since no 
credible rationale defended tlie integrity of the amounts. ThL' budget 
documents utihty a5 a plan was margmal. , ■ i 

Having already corroborated its^ awareness that \i?ralional prob- 
lems had to be dealt with reasonably well before the*brganization cotUd 
afford the energy to address its needs, KBS scheduled a two^lay 
sen*mar (the faith in tlie educ^Uionat means never faltered!) to find 
ways to improve the budgeting process. Tliat done reasonably welK 
then attention could be given to ''creating an outline of the 1971-72 
budget, which is to hdjfc a progf;wwrtfrrdure^*' the agenda paper said. 

And a suceessful semmaf ^t waS::w-^tt*e^wi>^ RBS wdjy loiind 
continually, the siipertnt^/ndenjey teai?y was^w^uct'jp^tffid^^ 
whenever it was in a learWg postui.\ wjt whintPTtr RBS put itself m 
position of expecting initiatives and new\cntu^s*lrora/the superinten- 
* dency team, al! did not go as well. Thus, there calTRTa time when RBS 
in ilce expecting posture could be discerned through the screen of the 
teaching agenda RBS was exptjcting adherence t*^ the unitnown rigors 
of planning by pr4>gram when even the*simpler tacticsof alloeationsof 
money by building had not been mastered. 

The superin tendency 'eam took another tack on the status- 
threatening issue of tliv p :>sition guides. White it w is not as obvtous as 
ixtssive resistance, the attitude surely lacked *full cooperatjveness. 
'Re'*efintng and systematizing roles'' RBS called the operation. RBS* 
sta;. ^K*eialists worked patiently and laborii>usl5^ with more than fifty 
Franklmsburg admmistiators helping them lo define an4 desenbe tluir 
jobs as they would be done were t^cy *o be done well. So, in time, was 
that task largely accomplished. 

RBS sent the Franklinsburg board a status report on the tnteriAi 
organizational structure. The supenntendeney team concept* opera- 
tions* ac complishments and * problems were- reviewed in generally 
positive teims: the sho/tcomings wcre-also discusseti. Some consistent 
directions were restated, as for example: 

Til* sup^nnlefident vjs to be responsible for supervising the 
'*sehool system budgeiaty process and recotnmendatton of budget 
lo Ihe board." 

Tj^e supeuniendeni was lo report aftd be accouinable to both the 
board and the teaiti. ..' \ 

tach deputy (planning, miptemenianon and bu^iWss) was to 
report and be accountable lo boih the *uperinieTiJent and the 
team 

F4isitu>n guides and reutiohships among jobs were to be hon^^red. 



' VhanSie Capabihiy m tfu' School lyatnet 

What with one prohkin anc) another 4t had conic to be almost 
Oirtstnijs ot 1970 before RBS could get to a prime goal ofilts strategy 
in ^^ranklinsburg. Frora the beginning RBS had known that the school 
organization would haw to be brought to a certain level of managerial 
"eompetency which woujd allow it to |ive an appreciable portion of 
time and effort to com )rehensive planning instead of having to spend 
alt its stit^ngth in trying to cope day-to-day. Just when that level would 
be reached was hard to tell; some problems were alWays there to be 
.Jived' But the structure had been put into order, and the tim^ for a 
major change in i^dminitfTxative process seemed to be at hand/^* 

The way RBS saw the planning function took some explaining, not 
only because it was tiuite diffei^nt from conventional conceptions, but 
mostly because school admmistrators typically had little baclcg£X)ujid'dr^ 
experience in the kind of p' nning RBS had in mind. When a schboU 
administrator said ''planning'' lie was'mostly thinking of the arrange- 
ments that had to be made to get a decision implementcd.^He did that 
all tilt! time, more or less routinely. Beyond routine, h& would llkt?1y 
point to Ins experience With building a school as the instance When the 
planning functtoji reached its height. In tkat activity^^he would say, 
once a decision to butid had been taken Ins was the major responsibility^* 
for pMducIng the educational spceificatigm from which the architect! 
did ins work. Hundreds of details had to be thought through, all bas^d^ 
on a quite clear grasp of the building's use^ Throughout'lh&^ilding 
experience, starting with the appreciation of its need untiHt was 
dedicated in ceremonies which demonstrated the comnnmity*s pridg in 
having it, the chief administrator and his staff had to be thinking ahead. 
Typically, he would in all honesty be able to claim widespread 
participation of teachers, board riiembersv citizens and even a few 
students m the proi^css. Some pride would shine through liLs desQpp* 
tton. for to bring to tangjbility so grand^a n^nifestation of pmctieairt]^ 
as a buildmg is a proof of good work^ gr<jwing out of faitit. 

RBS, of eour. \ had no quarrel with the view that it tot.k a tbt o^ 
phmning to bring a «;ehool building into being, ex-;ept thaf it did not 
serve as a paradigm for what it called comprehensive planning. 

Most simply stated. RBS' conception divided the plannin^proeess 
into two generic kinds: one wSs missions planning; the other imi5le- 
mentation planning * One was not a substitute for the other; both were 
re()uired. Sl1i(k>I organizations which did not employ missions planning 
str^^tegies, RBS believed, were less able to manage the cohiplexities ar.d 
riiiks of change. Indecjti; -knplementatjoT^ planning such as school 
administrators continually do remains hopelessly ad hoc 4s long as it is 
untltsiiphneil by the prior concepts and judgments 6f missions 
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planning. What RBS called cotnprchcnsi*;; planning was total strategy 
Tor missions planning iind implementation planning. 

RBS had no apparent^ illusions about the iust:illation ot compre- 
hensive planning capabilities. Not the least of thedilficultiesin the way 
was the incomplete, emergent quality oi the comprehensive planning 
methodology RBS was installing. How could it he tried-andnested 
before it had been tried andjSstcd? Tliere were two principal pieces; 
the missions piece, which wa^ at this stage of development only a 
systematic means of specifying instructional goals and obKclives, and 
the project management piece^ which was a managerial technology for 
impl^enting and operating a missions conception of program. Both 
had been brought to the l^^d^of practicability,^ but they had not yet 
been totally developed, ana*uieir use in Franklinsl)urg was understood 
to be experimental. RBS had no doubt, though, of the .ilidity of the 
experimental pieces, nor of Xhn need that Franklinsburg had for fhem. 
What was in some cloubt was the superintendency team's commitment 
to the three-year effor* necessary to the adoption (installation and 
institutionalization) of the strategy. While RhS did not have ail the 
answers, it was (as it had demonstrated to the inembf^rs of the 
Franklinsburg team) ready to roll up its sleeves and work :n support of 
^ them. ^ 

5. 

The first phase of installing the comprehensive planning system was 
to setect priority program areas (reading, mathematics and social studies 
^ were chosen) in which pbnning groups would come, in time and with 
training, to produce objectives and performance indicators. Seven 
planning groups^ composed of teachers, were formed. A few principals 
also participated. Their initial effort was to p/oviJe the system's basic 
means of evaluating the teacher-pupil iijteractions, Teclinicallyt this was 
to be accomplished Vy producing a "handbook" of "performance 
indicators'' in each of the selected disciplines. RBF was, of course, 
heavily involved, and bore the costs of the effort in whxh a hundred or 
so teachers and principals worked overtime at hourly fees. The activity 
was scheduled to proceed through the 197t'72 academic year* 
includifigan intensive summer session. 

Teachers, especially those who were actually working on the 
committeesi teadily accepted the proposition that tcacUing^^ould be 
firmly disciplined by the objectives specified by the pCrfonnanec 
indicator ]iandix>oks. Allegations commonly heard about teachers 
wishing to escape their accountability did not seem to be borne out. 
Apparently, the appearance of unwillingness is mostly a distrust of the 
usual simple-minfled criteria.* 
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Cenlral officv administrutors were mosi lu^aviiy involved in the 
project management phase of installing the planning capability. The 
purpose of project management was to appl> a more rigorous discipline 
to implementation planning. Its rationale was, simply, that much of the 
dysfunction, contniinication inadequacy and lack of coordination so 
prevalent in large* complex school organizations was due *o a lacf: of 
systematic and sophisticated implementation means. While the applica* 
tion of project management was initially to :pecial (usually outside 
funding) projects such as had become common with the advent of 
ESEA, the concept has considerable potential as a systems approach to 
other aspects of the total school program. 

With job analysis and structure also reasonably well in hand and 
both phases of the planning capability well begun, the situation at th^ 
turn of the year into 1971 gave cause for at least cautious optimism. 
RBS looked forward to a scheduled seminar with the board* which the 
superinteiidency team liad proposed, as an opportunity to be Hrm 
aboiit some still unresolved issues, among which was the dual position, 
board secretary-business manager^ which persisted despite position 
guides and good sense. But thea^ xvea* others, the resistance of the new 
deputy for implementation to some of RBS* initiatives, the slow pace 
of reform in bndgeting, the polrcy-adniinistration confusions between 
the board and the siiperintendency team, and the board's continued usl' 
of standing committees. 

6. 

Much of the progress which had surely been made, and much that 
appeared to be only a matter of time, had been achieved because the 
situation had been in exiremts in i9(>8. when RBS had been called in. 
As a very bad situation improves there are those who are less willing to- 
make further changes since pressures are no longer as strong as they 
once ifrere. The siiperintendency team had to recommit itself to the 
effort necessary to pursuing the goals once agreed upon with RBS, or 
settling back ijto the normal routines of niatntenancc. 

An internal memorandum of March 7, 1971 written by RBS' chief 
man in Pranklinsburg described a situation in which much that had 
looked so good only tlifee months earlier no longer did. ' 

from January, wheh there was, ii seemed, honest reason for 
optimism, to Man.h when things looked bad, behav'urs had changed 
less than perceptions and estimates of their effects had. Actually, the 
situation was net asi good in January nor as bad in March. What progress 
was being made was in a spiral so tight it was often all but impossible to 
tell if the direction were up, though sometimes, when the perspective 
was clearer, it seemed to be *i;xcelsior" all the way. 



Tilc hoiiLtJ sctnnicir. expected to h^: a Unic lor consutidutiiig gains 
cind nuiking new ones, ainic in Ciirly M:)rcli> and everyone troin the 
upper echelons of both RBS and Frjnklnibburg was tliea\ The proga^ss 
^ptral wjs again vtfy. very (ight. Not tlmf the occasion was unpleasant; 
on the contrary, everything was gentlemanly, lively and charming. Only 
, It djd little to support the fiuitiially stated new diR^cticns. Surely, some 
- . better conunuiucation with the board operations had oecttrred, but 
nothing specific or overt to improve operations had actually happened. 

TheR* was also the continuing effect of the budgeting process. 
About the middle ot A| til when the superintendency team met to hear 
the business manager's recommendations for cutting next yearns budget, 
RBS' man was foreed to say that the procx^ss was "almost, totally 
worthless/' Not only had the budget been made badly in the first place, 
as though no better way were known, but now cuts were being 
proposed by line without information about the program!^ and people 
that would be affected. But If RBS' man anticipated objection to his 
criticism from the business manager, he was surprised. It wa^ the other 
members t)t tht superintendency team who expressed disinterest in the 
relevant information the business manager was willing to gathei:. 

But most of all. there was the comprehensive plamiltig matter. 

Actually^ ttiere were these ten elements in the process of getting the 
performance indicators made and approved: 

1. Planning objectives are developed by the district staff. 

2. Performance indicators are developed by the district staff. 

3. Pre-indicators are administered, 

(a) Teachers who *:lected to participate administer PR^-per- 
I'ormance indicators to their students. 

(b I These prc-indieators are scored and then processed: 
^ information is returr^ed to individual teacliers. 

. (c) Teachers complete class lists and send them to the dat^ 
processing center through their planning coordinators. 

4. Post-indicators are administered. 

fa) Approximately- six months lattTr the teachers give 
po^t'pertormance indicators to thej students. 

(h) The post-performance indicators are scored and the 
processed information is returned to the individual 
teachers and principals, 

5. Based on the information received, teachers make, reconi- 
mt^ndations for their curriculur.! to the planning eoordi- 
natois, who prepaR* a list of reeomitiendat'ons for the 

Q principal 
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6, .hach pnncjp.ul prepares a report fof Iuk building. 

7, The projecl manager receives building plans for eliant?c from 
the principals and f^ubmtts a difitnct plan forcliimge to the 
superintendent, 

H. The superintendent reviews the district report, with the 
project manager and the principals, and then prepares and 
submits a revised school district program |3lan and budget to 
the school board, 

9. The school board decides on the plan and budget, 

10. Durmg the second summer £ group of teachers revise the 
performance indicators through teacher input and expertise. 

Those who were involved in the project were enthusiastic about it 
because It required their most sophisticated professional skills in a 
ccwperative attack on a major educational need. The excitement did 
not. howev^er. reach as high as the ^upenntendency team. Indeed, the 
implementation dePuty was equating the issue with a number of 
^'curriculum c nimit tees'' which were engaging in the same old 
busywork such committees have for decades been doing, 

7. 

Like most relationships unblessed by the precedents of social 
sanction, the time for livmg together for Franklinsburg and RBS, both 
knew, had to come to an end. By June 1971 the end was insight, not 
so much because tticy no longer needed each otnei as that their 
destinies were moving them in other directions. Of course there were 
htrams and tensions between them, but these were dynamic, develop- 
mental and no more than the proofs of human imperfection. No 
organt/,at;on escapes the limits ol its humanity, and two organizations 
hvuig together must endure the necessity of interdependent limitations, 

Nt^ither organuation achieved all its objectives, and each had 
icfeitimate grievances agamst the other. Mostly. Franklinsburg's adminis- 
tration, often subconsciously but mainly quite openly, resented the 
dependency status RBS' activities enforced upon them, Ihcy also 
jwanted more tune on the meeting agenda for RBS to listen to them. 
Though much of RBS' justifiabk' complaint was centered around the 
Ijck of uutiative and follow-through by K\x supenn tendency team, the 
h;4m's justifiable complaint was directed at an outside organization 
'wlu'.u preempted opportunities belonging by right to the team. That 
Ihcru was some inationahty ni hnth attitudes is obvious, but neither 
orgjm/,atiou was always able to rise above a situation in which role 
ambiguity wiisiutrmsiL * 
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llie argument might be better made that the team's acaimphsli- 
nicnts dt^servcd much praise. With help, of course, dcsegrcgation had 
been accomplislied so well that favorable national attention had 
resulted,^ In gefieral, it could be honestly claimed that few, if any. 
American school districts had dealt so well with so much change in so 
sliort a time. 

An impartial observer would jikely have said in June I that both 
organizatto.ta had good reason to be grateful to each other. They had 
both learned more from each other .than might have been predictetL 
Their brief encounter improved them both, * 

RBS had certainly not accomplished all U set out to achieve, bu( in 
perspective it had to be admitted that its expectations were naively too 
great. That was itself worth learning, hut much more importantly* RBS 
demonstrated that though its processes for managing change in 
educational organizations were incomplete and as yet unequal to the 
task, the principles on which they were Rreditated .were apparently 
sound. To change, it had b^eit corroborated! required aa ongoing 
capability an organization had to have along With its being routinely 
able to maintain continuing functions by solving operational problems 
along the way. One was not the flip side of the other, ;is though the 
ability to manage change were merely an extension of the ordinary 
competencies required to keep an organization in a steady state. They 
were, it was clear in Franklinsburg, organically related competenciesi 
and synergy between them was present when their relationship was 
wholesome, but they were nonetheless of separate identities. 

J-nough was learned to be able to describe the reasons why long 
held views about what Lippitt *had called ''planned change'* were 
fragmentary and faulty, just as enough had been learned to corroborate 
that people were never less than quintessential in their effects upon any 
process in an organization. The other fact was that change is a 
substance as well as a process, and the quintessential effects o( the 
content of change are no Jess determinative than people are on 
outcomes in organization. 

More was learned, too, but they were mostly incidental and 
idiosyncratic experiences. How these learnings will come ultimately to 
enable RBS to do its own work better cannot yet be said forsure^ but 
* already the increment has been an immensely valuable one, 

Franklmsburg was endowed with a renewed organizational structua* 
from which, in time, renewed capabihty would develop, as indeed it 
^already bad But i( had still a way to go. Hopefully, the effects of all 
that ha() happened would be one day vi!;ib]e in the reading scores of 
Franklinsbnrg childam. 



NOTES 



1 Missions planning is a phrase not (yet) in general use* but it seems altogether 
necessary that it will be, The phr^denvest obviously* from systems language. 
In the systems approach to knowmg org^nizationst a mission is a part of the 
organization functionally defined. As an example, one might think of the 
reading mmiop or the anthmetic mission as identiHable. functional elements of 
the educatMmal program in the primary grades. The advantages of thinking 
about program parts functionally are realized if and when the oiganization 
operates rhai way. For the most part schools do not now operate that way, of 
coune. 

2 There was^at RBS a self<oncious haid-headedness about tlie resistance its 
comprehensive planning strate^ would engender, and no one would say 
otherwise. But deep down the feeling was that the rattonatity of the strategy 
would' be so strong as to minimize opposition* given only a chance for the 
strategy to be displayed, 

3- The confidence RBS had m its approaches was based on more than feeltng. In 
two other school organizations, one where the performance indicators had been 
field tested and the other where project management had been tried, the results 
had ^en outstanding, 

4. RBS never avoided the word ^'accountability/* Nor did the teachers flinch, 
either, 

5. One of the convictions* incidental but very useful, that gre^ out of RBS* 
experience m Frank!ii sbmg was that nurturance - the process by which a 
product developer aids an adopting school organization to install the institu- 
tionalize the product - deserved intensive smtfy. No assumptions about 
gratitude or even acceptance could be safely made, as though rationality itself 
were enough. ( ivilization has not come so far that the outsider is less lhan 
suspect 

t. Aitictes m McCalH and Pie New York Times among others and wire service 
accounts of the superintendent's tesumony to the U.i, Senate Select 
Committee on Kqual Fducational Opportunity spread the fame of Franklins- 
hurg's desegregation through busing. 
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1. 

--In the time since KSKA's Title IV became opemtional - some months 
into 1 966* its effects upon educational researeh and researchers have 
not yet been gener^illy assimilated, perhaps not yet understood by some 
who are likely to be the most affected, NoTotnerestjue extrapobtion is 
required to suggest that some accommodation among those most 
concerned in the change which Title IV made in the process of 
cducation^il change will )tave to occur> if its advantages arc to be 
'ichie\ed without hurt. 

2. 

TJic ditfereiice between "research** and ^'research, development and 
diffusion*' is a primary distinction in functional role. The R-D&D role 
grows out of a conception of wh^it is^an appropriate strategy of using 
research method lor the improvemeni of schools, and the research role 
bound to the discipline of knowledge acquisition.^ 

in the modem era. except f<*r the plea for money, no wail has-been 
more heartfelt among educational practitioners than their complaint 
about the usele$;sness of educational research. The answering refrain of 
the resccirchers consistently a^iled adn.mistrdtors and teachers for 
being too passive, not to say intellectually unable, to profit from the 
knowledge researchers were acquiring and communicating.^ Bitterness 
and worse divided educational researchers and educators far more than 
''their presumed common purpose drew them together. 

or course the conflict was ^is futile as it was inevitable. Their 
divergent premises were irreconcilable, though there wca* some times 
when ciicli }Mrni$;hcd aid to the other. Reasonable people do not> if they 
can help it, wish to be estranged from potential friends and benefactors, 
so rapprochements between the adversaries could be arranged by 
intermediaries usually professors who had some standing in both 
camps. Thus sonic research improvt'd practice and sonic practia' had its 
effect on the validity of some research, StilL their premises were 
O Jrreconcilablc, r 
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The rcscjrchcr, Irec. intlepentlcnt and dcvotctl to lijs discipline, 0 
seeks knowledge in the expectation that he and his colleagues, past, 
^ntemporary and future, will accrete the bases of understanding 
^**ility more fully and corrertly. Untlcrslandjng. to be sure,^could 
increase one's power to gopc as well, but the researcher is not an 
inventor or a maker of new products^ except occasionally and then only 
incidentally. His functional ro4e is singularly directed at knowledge 
acquisition and increasing levels of understanding. 

Practitioners, in their functional role, seek answers to their 
problems. Their search is for information that bears on their practice, 
not knowfeto for its own sake. Their attiiucle does not depreciate 
knowledge, but^Ji^y are impatient with the claim that the discovery of 
facts IS anything more than unfinished academic business, unless itxan 
be put to use. Practitioners do not doubt the need for and validity of 
such unfinished academic business, but they do den>^ its utility for 
them. 

Applied research - a tradition which includes the tinkerer, the 
inventor and the prototype product developer and producer - is the 
response the researcher makes to the practitioner when he wishes to 
and can. whic^ has not until tecently been the case in education. That 
failure of response lias not been the intransigence of researchers. The 
researcher has had neither the resources in funds nor organization to 
apply his knowledge to the practitioner's uses; but. then, he did not 
perceive the urgency of doing so. either. 

The old belief in the inventiveness, resourcefulness and creativity 
of practitioners was a common faith researchers also shared, and it was 
on that basis that researchers felt so justified in caijtigating practition-, 
ers for not translating new knowledge into new practice^ln effect, 
researchers were delegating application to practitioners, confident that 
it was appropriate to do so, and they did not wish to accept 
responsibility for a function not theirs. 

For all its bitterness the researcher-practitioner conflict in educa- 
tion has had a tcmpest-in-a-teapot quality ^ for the amount of 
professional, basic research done before 1953 was small. Even after 
1953, when the USOE^s cooperative research program increased funds 
scvcralfold, the money still went \o individual researcheis each doing 
their own '^projects" or **studies,'' They were still in no position to 
doing invention and development work. and. of course, neither were 
the practitioners, 

3. 

Title IV at length provided the means for applying research 
^ knowlcdjjte to the invention, development and production of new " 

ER.1C 5>r. 
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educalionai practice, su tlial Uic cminkl between the researcher and 
the practitioner has had much provocation lately. But a new c^ntlict ts 
incipient* now that the Title IV ^encies are demonstrating that their 
successful experience may^ dc facto, threaten the traditional political- 
principle of local home rule. 

While it i^ not altogether clear iVom "official" accounts* it is 
probably true that the designers of Title IV had a vision of an R-D&D 
system doil| its work side by side with the system of schools, but 
caref»:Uy keeping independent of that vast establishment. To be 
captured by the schools would, as the planners must have seen it^ doom 
the research centers and especially the laboratories to the treadmill of 
local school system problems. 

Wisely, it has turned out, the centers and laboratories have been 
able to be friendly with the schools but independent of them, during 
the period in which they consolidated their organizatk)ns. Now that the 
centers and the laboratories exist and have, indeed, helped numGeBW 
other apphed research organiz. 'ions and projects supported by founda- 
tion and private funds to exist also, there has come to be an education^ 
R-D&D system in the United States, How that emergent system shall be 
peimancntly related to the schools must become an urgent policy 
condition. Those who propose *o deal with the questfon by Irnkage* 
seem to be seriously underestimating - perhaps even misunderstanding 
" the y/avity and potentially dislocative consequences which are 
inevitably involved. 

Believing this to be the case^ another mouel for the relationship 
between the emerging R-D&D network ",nd the schools - the 
congmency nodel - is offered: . 

4. 

The congmency model assumes (hat: 

The emergence of an R-D&D strf^tegy hal fundanicnially altered 
t}te relationships bcru^A the estates of researchers and school 
administrators. 

Two primary characteristics of the new research organizations 
are; (Oihc R-D&D agencies are committed *o the mission of 
producing '^certiHed''^ educational prodi^cis and are being ' 
mainiained for the sole purpose of P'ovi^lhit new practice for 
improving the schools; (2) ihe workH;on<^pl of the newpioduct- 
developing agencies is to address eUuea'ional needs broudly rather 
_ than the operational problems of the schools spet-iHcally. 

The RD&D orgjuii:iaiionsf;-dspeciaUy as ihey are fmancially 
supported, according to national pblicj^. for research and develop- 
nienl beyond any level possible for sDch^purpose for school 
oFgani/atitmsi wil) exert increasingly greater innw?nce on school 
practicci despiie the independence of school organu:aiions. 



Iiicroasingly siimOs^UiI U-fX^D ^i^^ctKic^ Muoutcii opci;jtii>ri;il 
principles botli oJucitional aiiJ political Ihut JelCiiJ htstoru- 
deuwx'Aic freedoms m (he cotultict of school goventtnettt m ihc 
United Slates. The ilueat is intrinsic because tlie work-con^epl of 
llie K'D&D agencies, addressing educational needs^ invokes value 
sUucture, and in turn the products adopted by the schools will 
define ediLf^ntional goal structures. Ultimately, tlte character of 
the schools is determined by the values and the goal structures to 
which they are dedicated. 

A run4amental displacement of the central power of local school 
govemm:;nt -- the responsibility for making educational policy - 
will occur, if thf relationship between the product^producing 
agencjes and school organizations is leH to ad hoc change agentry . 

Independent school organizations may reasonably be expected to 
wish to prevent a de facto displacement of their right to make 
goal choices* but nevertheless to wish to use the better education- 
al products becoming available. Thus, three objectionable altema* 
tives pcesent themselves:^ 

T\\e quality of the new educational products will exert irresistible 
influence and will be adopted by schools* so that the product^ro- 
ducing agencies^will, in fact, be deteminii^ the goal structure of 
the schools, tKm^educing the local $ch9ol district's political and 
educational responsibility and accountability.. 

School administrators, school Wards and teachers will become 
alarmed by the threat ^ their political and professional integrity 
and will resist the adoption of valuable new educational products, 

A conflict confrontation between s%,hool ofganizations and 
R'D&D agencies will occur and* under stress, school organizations 
will be led to strive unavailingly to create their own R&D 
capabilities, 

A systems analysis of the functional role of the R^D^ agencies 
demonstrates a ne'^d for a structural relationship between th^t 
enterprise and tK schools. 

A number of structures are possible, but two of the possibilities 
are strongly contra -indicated ^ ( I) the present ad hoc arrangement 
in which the non-accountable ''change^gent'" is the key means of 
"linkage" is updependabte and poses unacceptable risks to the 
educational and political integrity of schools; (2) a "tight" 
structure, allowing the possibility of ped ii controls over school 
policy decisions is contrary to longstanding national polic> . 

Within these parameters a "free" structural relationship based on' 
common purnose and complerfientary functions is possible and 
necessary between the R^D&D network of agencies and the 
schools. 

Therefore^ It is proposed that the principle of congruency of 
purpose and goal between the Federally supported 'R-D&D 
agencies and the scho<51s be observed by providing structural 
means for the consultative influence of the school enterprise' 
upon the principal decisioning of the R*D&D agencies. 
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Coagruoacy m the inaUor ol orgaai/aiujiiul integjiiy spt^cidcally 
implies 110 nioie itian consultative participation that is. the 
ngtu of those most affected by aTlecisioii to be influenliikl iti the 
process by winch U is made - and, specificahy, bars any eletnent 
i>f control by the schools over any decisions of the R-D&D 
agencies. 

Congruency based un the principle of^^e(ined structural means 
of consultation does imply that there should be advantages to the 
R-D&D agencies - in decisioning. in fteld test and evaluation, in 
dissemination, in diffusion^ as well as to the scltoots;that there, 
be realized a mutuality of advatitage as well as a reduction of the 
risks of unpredictability and threat to the integrity of edu^iiional 
and political principles. 

Congmency based less on the "delivery strategies'' of the R-D&D 
agencies than on the premise that school organizations wilt see 
the need for and be able to make a response to their own change 
capability. Perhaps the most essential element of the congruency 
model is that school organizations will, to an increasmg degree, 
systematically d^fin^ their. needs^ examine alternatives, and selectf 
adapt and implement classroom changes. 



5. 

The anatomy of educational K-DAEK as it has-been developing in 
the Title IV centers and laboratories since 1966, is not as familiar to 
educators as it deserves to be. Simplified a little, the following describes 
its main features: 

In the beginning there is either knowledge or a perception of need, 
or both» for knowledge (the output of basic research) often is tite 
enabling means of perceiving need. F^r descriptive purposes, though, it 
is best to begin with research, by which is specifically meant a basic 
effort to come into possession of knowletfee abt)ut some aspect of 
reality and, further, to gain from that knowledge, in combination with 
what is already known and can be hypothesized, some increased 
understanding of that aspect of reality. 

Though some basic research is, so to speak, ''pure*' because it has 
no motive beyond knowledge acquisition, some basic research is 
informed by a sense of intended application. In the R-D&D process 
such research forms part of what is called the '^knowledge base." (Other 
elements of that base aae the total literature in the relevant fields, 
including opinion Judgrnent, hypothesis and experience.) 

- Working from the knowledge base, broadly defined, the laboratory 
(product-developing or^nization)^ identifies as precisely as it can a 
need worthy of its efforts. Obviously, producing the knowledge base 
and identifying need are cbsely related. In practice, defining an area of 
Q need precedes work on the knowledge^basc. so some at least tentative 
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<^nl^^inent to work jn -m area lias to t}c made early, tf all goes well, 
the specific need will be addressed by an inventiotL , 

Invention is not easy to characterize definitively, because it ^lay 
legitimately be in the form of an idea, a working model or soiHeiNlig in 
between. (Indeed, in some cases, the invention may be paft of the 
work-output of basic research; that is, the new knowledge mayjn part, 
be demonstrated in the form of an invention,) If the invention is simple 
enough, it may immediately be offered for use* but, if so/the R&D 
agency is hardly likely to be involved. Its provinces afe those inventions 
which require development. 

Development is, of course, only a synonym for work, in this case 
the work necessary to bnng an invention to the level of a product, "So 
much can be, and typically is, expressed by the word that no reliable 
generalization can be ventured. Experience has demonstrated that 
millions of dollars, years of time, scores of workers and all sorts of 
activities typically constitute the ptactice of product development. 

Logically, the next element of the R-D&D process hfield lest. but 
it need hardly be said that during the period of development the 
possibility of going back to invention or researcli is stror^. Some even 
prefer to think of field test and it^following phase, evaluation, as parts 
of development. The rubric may not matter much, but the purpose of 
field test is to determine the ''product probability^^ of the invention 
and its process of development. In practice, field test is applied both 
early and late, and in-between as well. Utility is what is looked for, and 
certification is its proof. Epiuation, the next phase of the pro^ss, 
almost always requires field test data. 

Evaluation is, in a sense, a part of eveE7 aspect of the R-D&D 
process, but in the formal sense, tt is the time when, with enough data 
and disciplined procedures, a judgment is made about the worth of the 
effort. A go-no go decision is made, in tl\^ formal sense, on the basis of 
evaluation. Of course, evaluation also yields diagnostic information, 
and, in that sense, is a guide to the work of development. In practice, 
evaluation, for one purpose or another, occurs so frequently and at so 
many poihts abng the way that it may most usefully be thought of as 
being continuous. Finally, evaluation is the basis for cerUfying the 
product which eventuates from the process. 

At' some point, the development, field test and evaluation phases 
may be said to have been completed, and the laboratoiy is ready to 
disseminate information about its product. Dissemination, as is the case 
with evahiation, occurs more or less continuously from the beginning, 
in the sense that it is in the interest of the laboratory to have others 
know about what it isdoir^. Partly it is a kind of advertising, building a 
''market'' for its eventual product. But more important in the early 
stages is the request for help that is implicit in tethng others about what 
they also may value arid so offer help of one kind or another, as, fc/ 
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example, in etilistmg liclil'ti'st cooperation. StilK iti ihe formal sense, 
dissemitiatioti aetivitics are undertaken as a prelitiutiary and a means of 
diffusing the adoption of the product, 

Diifitsion is adoption seen as the produeer <;ees it. A product has 
bc^ii made, perhaps in prototype, perhaps in replicable unitSi in 
whatever form, and is ready to be used in the real world. In the R-D&D 
process the typical expectation is that thCproduct is now compbte, 
requiring no adaptations by its users; its certification presumably 
depends ^on using it as developed, in practice, experience had 
dentortstrated^miyor new products require an additional involvement of 
the producing agency with the adopting organization. Adoption seems 
very often to require an activity ealled installation and another called 
institutionahzation, two definable parts of a total aenvity during which 
the new product is integrated with the on-going elements of the 
adopting origanization. When major change-produets are adopted the 
effects tend to rippb out to adminfstrative ^tructure^, roles, status, 
schedulit\g, retraining, and the like> a^ well astc^.raise new questions of 
philosophy, purpose and goal No matter the et\ihusiasm for a change, 
any change may pt disjoeattve and may fail b'eeause it is disbcative 
ratherthan for substantive causes. 

Thus, 4he laboratories are accepting another phase of the R-D&D 
process which might be called nuNurance^ though a more euphemistic 
word might be found, despite the precision of this one. liHf^ use here, 
nurturance means simply that the laboratory which produces a new 
product and has it adopted must be prepared to provide/such help as is 
likely to be required to adopt the product successfully /Just what tha^ 
help Is escapes generalization because products are so dnftrent and the 
adoption problems they may pose are so varied, but case by case there 
are almost self^vident situations. One product, thus, may require the 
laboratory to provide a personnel training facility, another may require 
that salesmen be trained as troubleshooters, a third may require that 
the ancillary use of a computer be provided for. 

Research, invention; devebpment, field test, evaluation, dissemina* 
tion, diffusion, nurturance are only names of recognizable activities 
which occur^ basically in, this progrc* ion, in the R-D&D process. The 
output is a product. But it must be elear that this is one of those ''for 
purposes of 'analysis'* abstractions. Actually, the^ progression is not 
nearly so neat; almost all the phases often seem* to be going on 
simultaneously, because every phase can and usually is repeated, often 
several times, ' 

Most important, the emphasis m the process is on product, not just 
an idea, for a new practice. 

The lack of an example fmm education so well reported as the one 
from medicine which follows is, hopefully, temporary, Bnt the example 
cited here is altogether relevant:* 
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The -Heart P;iceniaker 

Hie totally miptantcU carUiac pjccmaker is iisoU for trcainient of patients with 
heart block disorders. The device is an electroiut: piilser, curtiplctc with pertinent 
electromc t:iVcuitry. battery power source, atid electrode system* encapsulated in a 
biocompatible package. The commercial prodoct represents a remarkable example 
ot' the confluence of several sciences and lecluiologies open which its success 
depends. Included are low-power miniature electronics, sealed long^ife batteries* 
surgical techniques, biomaterials, and cardiac physiology^ 

Some precursor events occorred well before ihe 20tfi centory. For example, in 
the Held of cardiac physiology* electrical stimolation of niusde was ftrst observed 
by Galvanii in 1790. The symptoms of the primary disorder treatable with the 
pac^aker (now known as the Stokes-Adams syndrome) were described in 1824, 
ElecTrical stimulation of the heart was proposed in 186^.- In 1836, the term "heart 
block'* was introduced to describe blockage of the ^nchrofious rhythmic 
contraction of the chambers of the heart. The conduction tissue iihe ''bundle of 
His") that transnuts the synchronizing impulse between chambers was described in 

Other worki particularly on intracardiac therapy and on surgical iechniques» 
continued throu^ the 1920*s» but the first conception of the idea of periodic 
electrical stimulation of the heart was propounded in 1928 hy A.S. Hyman» 
director of the Witkin Foundation for the Study and Prevention of Heart Disease. 
In I930i he applied for a patent on a pacemaker, which incorporated a 
springdriven magnetogenerator and needle electrodes* and began to use it 
successfully^ although the spring power limited the usefol time period. He failed to 
gain widespread medical and social acceptance»howevert and was even subjected to 
(unsuccessful) law suits Cor malpractice. Unable for some time to fmd a 
....^ariofacturer toirnproveand miniaturize his device* he finally reached an agreement 
with Siemens of Germany, only to hsve this agreerTtentvafHi4us^pacenukeL^udies» 
disrupted by World War II. Hyman never returned to work on pacemakers* lacking 
confidence in his ability to exploit the extraordinary advances in electronics made 
during the war years. These advances, however^ directed toward miniaturization and 
low power requirements, were to provide the basts for future success in pacemaker 
lechnology. ^ 

Th^^tranststor, the foundation of the new el^tronics technotogy, was invented 
m 1948. Advances in miniaturization and in pulse circuitry came rapidly, otUizing 
Efficiently the low power needs of transisiors. Another product of the war effort 
^^as a sealed primary battery* the zincmercuric oxide alkaline cell, with long life at 
low current drains. Meanwhile* other contributions to the implantable pacemaker — 
epoxy for 'tE***ting" the electronic componentSi and biocompaiible silicone rubber 
encapsulation maierial for long-term implantation - came from the polyrner Held, 
Further efforts included a search for electrode materials and ^stems free from 
problems of increasing electrode threshold (minimum vottage needed for consistent 
stimulation) and insulation leakage in contact with body fluids. 

Progress toward the SPal of the innovation also depended upon advances in 
^rgical technique s. Procedures were developed, for example, for either insertion of 
the electrodes tlrough a vein into contact with the inner wall or thejr direct 
attachment to the heart muscle^ and for implantation of the pacemaker device. The 
extensive work leading to open^heart 5urger)^ and the complications ^hich 
occasionally arise (in the form of temporary heart block due to surgical traoma) led 
to the development of temporary pacing techniques. Open-heart surgery received 
considerable publicity, and the corresponding dramatic successes had a strong 
influence on widespread accepiance of this technique and, therefore, on the use of 
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slimu)ating electrodes control temporary heart block. Certain rtUgious and 
moral questiufns concerning the Invidability of the heart were sufficiently resolved 
to permit use of the pacemaker. 

Successful clinical application of an external pacemaker for treatment of 
complete heart block was announced in 1952. With further improvements , and 
extemaL rather than needle, electrodes* longer term use (up to one week) was 
reported. However, the technique required high voltage forextemal pacing, with 
attendant patn of muscular contraction and possible bums;consequently .interest 
refocused on direct-stimulation techniques for long term pacing. By 1958, surgi- 
cally induced heart block was being treated successfully with directly implanted 
myocardial electrodes and an extemal transistori^d battery-powered pacemaker. 
Successful clinical application of a pacing technique using a transvenously inserted 
catheter electrode to contact the inner waJI of the heart was announced. The first 
fully implantable pacemaker was placed in a human in 195^, but its battery pack 
Inquired periodic recharging, by jnduction, and the problem of electrode thre^iold 
remained unsolved. 

At about this ttme, Wilson Creatbstch, ? biomedical engineer, teamed with Dr. 
William Chardack, a surgeon, to develop a totally Implanted, permanent cardiac 
pacemaker Creatbatch applied for a patent on his device in the late t950's. and he 
and Chardack tested U^^ccessfully in anim^ experiments. Some difficulty was 
experienced with ele^roa^threahold, but a new stainless steel electrode system 
rmnimized the problem. The first human implant was performed in 1960^ marking 
the successful culmination of the innovation. The device performed and the 
pattern survived for more than 2 years. Units of this type were marketed in 1961 
by Medtronics, whose directors were convinced of the potential market. At that 
time, however, tiie nee4 was not universally recognized, and the Hrm suffered beavy 
financial losses during the first year. Nevertheless, after that critical period, sates 
mounted rapidly to a net of S30 million in 197 1 . 

The Medtronir ^evtce was cf the ftxed<rate or asynchronous type, with low 
power requirements and an expected battery life of up to 5" years. Its success has 
inspired efforts by numerous investigators and manufacturers to improve the de^ 
vice . For example, improved pacer stimulates the ventricles in response 4o atrial 
contraction. Another concept Is that of demand pacing, where the pacer is ioacttve 
unless tiiggered into action by a period of abnormally low heart contraction. 
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Berkovitz extended thi^ concept ^nd. m patented Ins Bil'ocjKS) demand pace- 
maker, which may stimiulate the atrta> or both atria and ventricles* in accord with a 
preset interval. Nuclear batteries have been used ^s powei sources m m implanted 
pacemaker* and solid-state batteries wflh projected lifetimes of up to 10 years have 
been suggested The coupling of microelectronics to a nuclear power source has 
been proposed* with the objective of eliminating lead problems by producing a 
device small en^^ugh for total containment within the heart chambers* tather than 
the body cavity. 

The Decisive Events. Of the 102 stgnifjcant events recorded* the following 13 . 
were considered decisive: ■ 

En 1926 the Wukin Foundation for the Study and Prevention of Heart Disease 
established^., p special committee to' investigate the problem of intracardiac 
therapy* initiated the first concentrated attack on the ;)fob1ems of resuscitation* 
and* with A.S. Hyman as Foundation Director, provided the base for evolution 
of his pacemaker concept. 

L. Condorelli*s 1928 reports that the heart beat ould be sustaiiied*, by 
inedianical stimulation* lc.* thumping the chest* strengthened Hyman's concept 
of electrtcaJ sti.Tiulation. 

Myman*s patent application* In 1930, described the Hist electrical instrumer^t 
suitable t\)r cttnicat use in resuscitation. 

Hyman*s 1932 publication or his pacemaker experiments caused considerable 
polarization among advocates and opponents of its use. 

The sealed mercury battery, developed by S, Ruben m 1947, marked the first 
power source with properties of long life* no gas evolution, and ^at discharge 
characteristics suitable for powering implanted transistorized devices. 

The invention of the transistor by j. Bardeen and W. H. Brattain, in 1948, 
paved the way foi development of miniaturized electronic equipmcnt.with low 
power requirements at low voltages suitabft for battery operation. 

The nrst^Biomedical Engineering Groups established by W. Greatbatch in 1952* 
stimutated interaction of the medical and engineering professions, and was later 
the source of the association of the two principals jointly involved in 
developing and implanting the first paeemaker unit. 

The clinical demonstration of external pacing for heart block, by P. M. Zoll» 
1 952* led to widespread use of electrical stimulation. 

The development of medicaJ^ade silicones by Dow Corning in 1953 provided 
the necessary biocom pa tible-encapsulating material. 

In 1955, Ullehei used external pacing to combat heart block resuhing from 
cardiac surgery; he later developed a technique Tor direct attachment ot 
electrodes to the heart walK 

Weinch and his associates in 1957* treated A-V block with external pacer and 
electrodes directly inserted into the heart muscle. A transistorized, battery- 
powered external pacemaker was later developed by Bakken for their use. 

blunter and Roth* in 1959* developed a stable electrode system for the 
implantable pacemaker* which eliminated problems of electrode degradation in 
service in the body fluid. 

Chardack and Greatbatch, in ]%0* developed the first to^talty implantable heart 
pacemaker anU tmplanted it successfully into a human patient. This unit was 
marketed iinmedtatelyt and the inn^wative process was completed. 
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Implications of tlie Case. A unique feature of this case history is the long time 
span. 32 years» from concept to Hrst realization, the longest span aniong the cases 
smdied.The delay caused by World War II and the inhibiting effects ofsociomedical 
rejection of cardiac manipulation do not account for the entire period. Although 
Hyman clearly recognized the need and knew what he wanted^ certain technologies, 
such as electronicSf batteries, and polymers^ had not been developed suflficiently. As 
the needed technologies reached a level of maturity adequate to support the innova- 
tive process, their convergence made it possible to develop and market the device in 
a relatively short time. 

Although this innovation was need oriented, the need was not universally 
recognized until the late l950's. The long perseverance of the inventor in the face 
of ^ial resistance^ legal harassment, and attack by his colleagues^ is well 
documented; he gave up only because the available technology was inadequate. A. 

Hymart, the inventor, was his owa product champion during his time. A second 
inventor^ntrepreneur appeared later Management deci^ons were cmctal» in the 
face or adverse market analysis, possible legal ramiHcations, and inability to obtain 
product insurance. The initial invention evolved outside the innovative organiza- 
tion. Government financing was of only peripheral significance. Su^jporting 
inventions were needed in the course of the innovation. Informal transfer of 
knowledge played a role. 



Great changes affect much of their env'^onmentjust as large stones 
ripple a pool more than small ones. Inevitably, it would seem, the 
ripples of the change to an R*D&D strategy must significantly affect the 
practice of school administration, almost surely for the better. 

Since the middle fifties, the study of educational administration 
has, until just recently, been so wholly focused on a problem-solvingj 
(lectsion-making conceptualization of functions as to be almost unable 
to envision responsibilities which extended beyond what Chester 
' Barnard had called ^'maintaining tit? organization." Griffiths'* rework- 
ing of Barnard's concepts of executive function seemed, as the sixties 
dawned, to have provided enough theoretical formulation to satisfy 
both. professors and administrators. Although there was a brief spurt of 
theorizing and model-buildtng» not much theory-building actually 
happened. In the Held, administrators found no reason in the theorizing 
and model-building to modify their practice very much, except that 
tliey became more interested than ever in the group processes -- 
consultation, conflict resolution, human relations exercises, etc. - in 
the belief that their emerging problems primarily lay in maintaining the 
inside environment. 

But no one thought tl^at all the emerging problems of school 
administration were of the interior climate, not after the public 
reaction to Sputnik, the NDEA and the exasperated signs of public 
dissatisfaction with the schools that marked the early sixties. The 
Q pressure for substantive educational change was great and growing. 
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The tcrnblc wCiikncss ol the conceptual work in the chjiciphne of 
educational adminbtration in the llttic^ anJ ciirly sixties. Junngwhieh 
time more eoneeptualization oeeurrcd than ever before^'** w\is that it 
chd not concern itsell with the phenomena of change. Looking back, 
the error seems nearly inexplicable* given the cxplrience of the last 
eight years. But at the time, there were at least two excellent n^asoiis 
for it. Tl»e most pervasive reason was, simply* that change was being 
perceived as no particularly special case; a change was just another 
problem-solving", decision-making instance. The other reason was that 
by the early sixties the National Training Laboratory's approach to 
change - the micro-analytical human relations exercises for improving 
the internal dynamics of the organization - was widely trusted, 
probably because administrators were as persuaded as nearly everyone 
else that if schooU were Improving at too slow a rate, it had to be the 
fauU of school administrators and teachers. 

Of course the demand for change then engqlfed school admjnistra- 
tors in 1965 and the easy assumptions about knowledge being out 
there ready for use. by the knowledgeable and that change was no 
different from ordinary problem-solving were disproved, though unfor* 
tunately, they were not yet demolished. 

The decision made in Washington to move into Federal support for 
a regionally-dispersed national R-D&D network of agencies was made 
without much consuUation with school administrators. Even after 
ESEA Title IV was enacted^ few local administrators knew much about 
iU or cared. Their big money was in Titles 1 and ML Had they been 
askedf they might wellj^ave opposed it^ had they known that the R&D 
agencies would determinedly refuse to involve themselves directly with 
specific school district's problems. 

School superintendents and other administrators had, by 1%5* 
thoroughly assimilated the main message from their disciphne's 
professors, which was that the administrator's job was to solve the 
problems he had to solve^ and to do that in such a way that as many as 
possible of the people in the organization were involved in some part of 
the process. No message had gone out saying that fundamental 
reassessments of social organizational and educational needs were 
urgently required, that change processes were not really the same as 
problem-solving processes and that, in any casc^ fundamental changes 
were quite different in both degree and kind from the usual 
accommodative "steering** changes any helmsman makes, 

7. 

The needs message - the intelligence report which identifies tiecds 
reassesj;ment and consideration of fundamental changes in ways 



dilttTcnt troni tlic onliiury \yn\\w rvspotiMbilitic^ ol ^cliaol adiniius' 
trjtlon - Is beginning lo gam j'orcc jnd nioinctitiim. The burgeoning 
liiiecess of llie R-D&D lilnilegy aetuatly allows sehool adtnjnistrjtors no 
option, in the long-term, but to listen jnd b(:;coiiie involved. 

To listen, even to hear* is yet no gujrantce oJ' response. How school 
adiiiinistnitors should or eould respond are questions noj yet answered 
except ill the abstract. A lew largely premature but promising items of 
technology have appeared Planning. Programming Budgeting System 
(PPBS), Program [^valuation and Review Teehniqae (PERT), for 
example ' but the kind ot eouiprehensive integrated products school 
administrators a^iulre in order to become full partners^ ^ in a 
congruent R-D&D strategy ot educational renewal do not yet exist. 

What IS known, Just about lor certain, (though not until the 
products are successfully used in schools can that be proved) is that the 
special capability sehool administrators nuist have greatly raised In 
power is planning. What is also known is that systems thinking, the 
systems approach* is the way of thinking about complex organizations 
which is most appropriate to planning. 

Fifteen years of experience with unprecedented demand for change 
in the schools, to which school administrators have been mostly 
receptive* and eight years of growing success in the R-D&D network 
have been demonstrjiting that renewal and revitalization - improve- 
ment - are as much as maintenance of the organization the school 
administrator's chief role function. Experience over these years has also 
proved that change agentry and human relations exercises, undoubtedly 
useful as they are, do not and cannot replace the substantive judgments 
From which new programming, new structure and new Instructional 
strategies are adopted and institutionalized. 

Call "substantive judgments'* planning and the sense of it is 
revealed. The products administrators urgently require are the means, 
more effective than any existing ones, for understanding their organiza- 
tions missions* evaluating the array of alternatives available for 
addressing them, and the technology of making the implementing 
decisions necessary to a plan s realization. Whether all of this is "new" or 
merely raising existing competencies to higher levels is debatable, but 
pointless. At the leasi the means of raising the competencies to higher 
levels requires products for administration which certainly do not yet 
exist. 

Until such products are made .and widely used, the school 
administrator will not yet have become, as he must, a lully-funetioning 
principal in the R-D&D strategy of sehool improvement. 
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NOTES 

1 , Twenty regional labontories were funded by tSEA Title iV by early 1966, but 
it naturally took some time for programs to be on-going, and longer to achieve 
output. The date ts thus nominal. 

2, If this reference may seem to be queslioning the worth of basic research, it ts 
not intended to. Baste research is nothing less than indispensable in any 
discipline and no amount of applied researclrreptaces the contmuous need for 
basic research. Indeed, the loE^ of the situation in education argues that the 
expansion of applied research can be sustained only if basic research is likewise 
expanded, 

3, By this time "communication gap'' has become ^ cliche and a joke. But not so 
long ago people used the phrase m all seriousness to explain why educational 
practice seemed not to be profltmg from the work of educational researchers, 
"Research " it was charged, "was gathering dust on the shelves*' while 
educaitonal practice languished, uninformed by what the researchers knew. The 
allegation was, ptobably, about 99 44/ 100% pure nonsense, simply because the 
research was not directed ai the improvemetit of practice. At best - and that 
requires a massive sus(^nsion of disbelief - the research could have supported 
some invention and devehprnenty but that did not ensue for the lack of an 
R&D capability. 

What there was available is nem of practice gathered for dissemination. The 
gathering process, often including categorization and some ^nthesis is often 
called research, to%.hi the forties and fifties strenuous efforts to do this sort of 
collatmg of *'best * practice were made and, on the whole, were well 
disseminated. There should, however, be no confusion between these reports of 
practice - almost entirely unevahjated, by the way - with basic res-.arch, 

4, Chapter VI described the linkage model, 

5, 'Tenttied'' suggests that the products have been tested and evaluated and are 
offered for use by responsible producing oiganizations which make legitimate 
claims for theirutiHty, 

6, Though considerably simphtied here for brevity and clarity, these alternatives 
do seem to be the major possibihties, 

7, Let ''laboratory** be used as a shorthand reference for any oigan4tton which 
seeks to produce product prototypes; i,e, cuniculum^veloping agenciesi etc, 

8, The abridged report, from which the quotation is taken* isentttled,5c/ipnce. 
Technology and Innovation, done under contract (NiSF^667) to the National 
Science Foundation by the Batelte Cohimbus Laboratories and published 
February 1973, The principals of the project team for Batelle Columbus were 
Samuel Globe. Girard W, Levy and Charles M: Schwartz, The title of the full 
repon is the Interactions oi Sdence and Technology in the Innovative Process: 
Som Case Studies. NSF puotishes it* 
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9. CriOiths. Daniel Adnumstrami' Thatry, AppletonOntury^rofts. 1959, 

10. The early fifties were the years m which the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administrajion* among many other acttvittes* supported a five*year 
effort to conceptualize the superintendent's job* 

1 1 . The observation here about congruence between schot>1 organizations aiid the 
* . R-D&D network is meant to suggest that school administrators are, in general. 

not as able as they will be to contribute their best, not that efforts to establish a 
congruency model should be delayed. 
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1. 

From its knowledge base' in ihc lileraiure. from ils experience in 
ditTCising individualized currteula in th^ .du;>sroonis of hundreds of 
schools, from experimentation in several school organizations, includ- 
ing Franklirfsburg. the Administering for Change Progrjim (ACP) of 
RBS was ready in 1972 to develop an array <if^^^lniinistrative traiping 
packages." Four years of intensive effort had .yielded the understand- 
mgs necessary to confident production of better means of managing the 
improvement of educational practice. For about a year now» ACP has 
been writing ''packages'* of instructional materials for administrators 
who want ^to have the means of administrative practice for impToving 
their schools. Moreover, these "administrative training packages" 
involve school administrators in the acts of development and produc< 
tion. ACP has tliree essential objectives: (1) to produce administrative 
training materials which assist a school district to plan and implem^.^t 
programs of educational change; (2) systematically to identify and 
study the conditions and circumstances which affect the adoption and 
implementation of classroom innovations; and (3) to determine the 
utility of various combinations of materials and services which support 
implementation of classroom innovations, 

2. 

The developmental work began with a narrow^ short-range focus 
Using as the jexperimental setting a r^^iwork of 55 school districts 
(about 80 schools) which were then in the throes of adopting and 
institutionalizing classroom innovations RBS had developed. ACP 
could, and did, study the problems of implementing change as these 
schools were meeting them. The obvious advantages of ^iich a 
"laboratory" of classrooms and . schools to study were. However, 
somewhat offset by their being atypical, if being in the yar^uard of 
change isi in fact, atypical; in any case, it was a special group of schools. 
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ACP's mission wa;} to develop and produce products lor school 
administrators that would enable theiu to manage any kind of 
educational change in any kind of school district oT]ganization» to be 
ready for the new educational products beginning to flow from the 
R-D&D agencies tn a broadening stream. The sketch provided bebw 
indicates how ACP saw its transition from the narrow focus to the 
broatter population of school district problems. 
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The sketch suggests that ACP had, to do some conceptual/theo- 
retical work in depictitig how the basic functions of administration 
relate to the processes of change and further that these conceptual 
underpinnings be tested against the reality of change in schools- Intra 
ACP refers to the narrow focus of the network of school districts. 
ACP^s short-term strategy, then, involved a conceptual approach to the 
problems of change with data from the schools suggesting the validity 
or lack of validity of approaches and the conditions that rendered these 
approaches valid or invalid. 

Concept ual/theoretieal was given the first priority (1) and field 
studies the second priority <i|). Research findings would then be tested 
in school districts and schools outside of the network of school districts 
to assess the degree to which ACP^s conclusions had generality. This 
represented the third priority {III). The degree to which ACP could 
contribute to the general theory of educational administration, priority 
IV, would depend upon the success the program would have in 
generalizing its findings to (he general population of school districts.^ 

3. 

The assessment of a developmental process js usually made on these 
general -grounds: <l)what does it co^t, (2) how long does it take» 
(3) does it produce an end product that works? An unfortunate aspect 
of this assessment is that a funding agency cannot know the answer to 
the third question until the process is completed. As a consequence, it 
tends to dwell upon cost and time considerations. A more meaningful 
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altcrnaljvc to both cost and the time criteria probably is wlietlier Jt js 
worth doing because of its potential social contribution.^ 

By September 1973 ACP had assembled a devebpmental team ol 
specialist <i in currictiltim theory , educational administration, teaching at 
elementary and secondary levels, economics, statistics, clinical psychol- 
ogy, communications theory, journalism, sociobgy, research, evalua- 
tion, and dramatics. Their experience included, for example, teaching at 
elementary and secondary levels, principalships, central office adminis- 
tration, state department pf education administration* training of 
astronauts, military systems development, market research, economic 
research, public health research, industrifrt sales, and computer custom- 
> er service. 

This team engaged in a disciplined process of R&D. ACP involves 
school administrators in the research phase by reviewing literature of 
administration and educational administration, by identifying research 
flnding^ that indicate needs in the admm[slration of schools, by talking 
with administrators, teachers^ school board members, state department 
administrators, university professors, and staff from agencies such as 
NEA, AASA, and ECS* and by observing and participating in 
administrative practice/ 

Ideas are formulated and training packages are conceived and 
written. The content and format of the individual package derive from 
the overall organizing, planning and implementing concept of the 
program which comes first, but is also modifiable in process. 

Development involves the construction of a prototype. Each 
prototj^e is being buiJt to enable administrators to attain needed 
competencies and understandings that will enable them'to cope better 
with change. 

Field trials enable the developer to learn about the prototype 
packages from the administrator. Field trials are, in^wfar as practical, 
conducted in the school district. Applications are made by administra* 
tors to on-the-job requirements. Information about the style, chrity of 
exafmples, sequence of materials, perceptions of usefulness, and 
difficuities of application is collected and analyzed in the evaluation 
phase. ' ' * 

Evaluation also focuses on unintended side effects. There is more to 
change than competencies and skills; the feelings of people and how 
they are affected as a result of the guidance and assistance provided by^ 
the training packages are also-crucial. 

As ACP Iboks at the evaluation of all its packages, it is dear that 
they must add up to more than the competencies defined l)y the ^* 
developer as the prototype was being constructed. There must be a 
synergy. There must be an unremitting concern for the human effects. 
By maintaining its relationship with the network school districts, the 
\CP staff has a special sensitivity to and support from their partners, 
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adininistnitors and tcuv,licrs. The likelihood o1 creating packages with 
strongly negative unintended efieets is excet*diiigiy low beeause 
mistake!^ made early in the developmental pioeess are corrected m the 
field. 

Pioducts nre redeveloped and information is sent out to a wider 
audience of administrators. Before a product is released for widespread 
diffusion, an indepejident unit of RBS must certify its integrity. This 
process, which is out of the control of ACP, is called final formative 
evaluation. The board of directors of RBS created this independent 
evaluation unit as an additional safeguard for the schools^ 

Diffusion is effected through many channels. Most often the 
channels through which individual trainit>g packages arc made available 
to schools are different depending upon the kind of product. Some 
approaches involve university service bureaus, others use commercial 
publication, still others may involve agencies such as UCEA, AASA, and 
ECS, The state deoptments of education are also very interested in 
alternative training ^ograms. ACP staff works closely with administra- 
tors from many states iw an effort to understand how states are 
cliangit>g their activities in response to the needs of schools to introduce 
new educationl R&D innovations, 

ACP has for some years been trying to approximate the potential 
benefits a cohgruency relationship with school administrators and 
teachers wouH yield, although real systemic congruency cannot be 
accompUshed by one laboratory, however much it honors the judgment 
of its colleagues in the field. Neither altruism nor the democratic ethos 
impel the effort, which is costly and time*consummg. Seriously 
practical considerati^ forced the strategy. But if it comes to pass that 
these same consideutions should enforce a coUegial valuation not 
unlike that which altruism and the democratic ethos would create, it 
may be because the necessities of cooperation in a democratic society 
. sometimes make us all behave better. 

The need ACP identified alnnHt from the beginnit>g was that the 
people who did the work of the schools had to have the means of 
dealing with the phenomena of educational change, and that these 
means had to be substantively different from the ordinary ad hoc 
pioblem-solving methods which may have more or less sufficed when 
change phenomena were much different and much simpler. The change 
from the ad hoc to thtr R-D&D had^ ACP recognized^ inevitably to 
demand changes in the way school organizations dealt with chat>ge 
itself. The "recx)gnize-a-pioblem-and-find-a-solution-for-it** behavior of 
administrators and teachers was no bngcr enough to make sense in a 
O „ world in whi.li sophistiCitled pioducts for revitalizing and renewing the 
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wliulc of tile s<.huoluig enterprise were becuiiinig aviiilable iti iiicreuhin^ 
supply. The pustulate winch consigned udministrutors and teachers to 
operattons and orgunizationul maintenance and the problems these 
spawned was becoming less and less tenable as the comprehensive 
assumption on which to construct a theory ot citiier administrator or 
educator role. 

As happens, a part of the world had overtaken another part of it, 
and old assumptbns and the strategies they ^had generated no longer 
applied because reality was, in fact changing. The change in the process 
of change is so powerful that it has made a change in the practice of 
educational administration necessary. So at least did ACP believe. 

The commonsense observation that the structure of the school 
organization would be likely to be the most T^sistant'to change^.had to 
be respected* AM the virtues of stability are* bound up in the 
everlastingness of thi' formality of the organization^ and so are the 
status and authority from which the power to command derives, as do 
nearly all the reward (and punishment) protocols ui^on which, the 
people in the organization depend for so much of their futures. The 
structure of the school organization Is not a matter to be confronted 
easily, as though it were just another ^Variable" to be 'Improved.*' 

Still, the means necessary to managing schools in a new world of 
educational change go deep into the nearly sacrosanct arenas of 
administration's territorial Imperative, not only structure, but function 
too. The means invoke the discipline of systems thinking upon struc- 
ture and functional relationships among the WorkTolesi and they raise 
missions planning to the highest level of the administrator's priority. 



5. 

At this writing ACP is developing a number of products which will 
give school administrators and teachers better ways to manage the 
educational change process in their schools. Far more than has usually 
been the case in the R&D process, these products have been invented 
out of a knowledge baso.to which large numbers of administrators and 
teachers contributed. The Franklinsburg story told here is only one 
such experience built into that knowledge base, which took years in the 
making, and, naturally, included research ^s well as experience and 
experimentation. It may be fair to say that no possibly rdevailt 
research publication or idea has been overlooked in the search to 
construct the knowledge base for the inventbns which are now being 
developed and tested. Some ideas have been rejected and some 
theorizing has been disproved) but a good deal of the contributions of 
many researchers, writers, administrators and teachers survives in the 
O work of ACP. 
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All of which I!* tilt: w^iy it is supposed to be. Seven yt-^ars inio the 
R'D&D strategy for t!ducational improvement whicli Ttttc IV made 
offictal national policy enough security has accrued to the laboratories 
to allow them to dtscJaim omniscience and independence in favor of 
specialization of function, integrity of role and cooperation based on 
mutuality of purpose. Independent as they are of tne schools and 
independent as the schools are of them and of other schools* national 
policy borne on a rising tide of public disaffectbn for the schools 
allows neither the schools nor the laboratories to insist on their 
prerogatives at the expense of their expected outputs. The proofs th^t 
the inherent complexity of the educational process* in an environme^it 
whose complexity is escalating wildly^ tliat there must be cooperation 
among the estates which comprise the entirety of its structure are too 
obvious to be recited. The conceit that there is a knowledge privately 
held by researchers to whom practitioners must repair when they are 
troubled by a problem is not only unworthy but unsound. Researchers 
and practitioners cannot sensibly live in separate worlds tenuously linked 
from time to time as problems arise. They actually do live in the same 
world performing different but intrinsically related roles hoping in 
common to accomplish missions neither could do as well or perhaps at 
all accomplish alone. 

In the practical arts and sciences of schooling experience counts as 
much as research* if the experience is disciplined by research knowledge 
and if research applications are disciplined by, real world truths. The 
products for managing educational change in the schools are coming 
into being on the basis of that conviction. But only their utility in 
practice will constitute proof. 
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NOTES 

K The R&D discipline insists on the esseniiai |>fiority of building a knowledge 
base first. 

2. In 1923 ACP is woiking in areas I and IT above. 

3. A continuing problem of assessment of R&D is^ of course^ what criteria the 
funding authority shait invoke in making its judgments. Since money for nwst 
endeavors is scarcer than demand for it , the programmatic tests of cost and time 
are easier to apply than the atternaiive of allowing high risks and high costs for 
the sake of achieving a difficult goal of cotnmensurately great value. Sometimes 
tt happens otherwise^ as when an atomic bomb is to be produced or a man Is to 
be sent to explore a part of the moon. But these are too exceptional to be 
standard practice. 

Ill 
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Still, it must be emphasi/.ed that the R-D&D enterprise under VSOH auspices 
first, and now under National institute of Education (NIB) auspices^ has been 
considered to be a nsk-mcumng venture. To a considerable degree, the *'$afe" 
tests of costs and 'fimc have been and are mitigated by considerations of pur- 
pose and goaJ. Naturally, some difference of opinion on the parameters of 
appropriateness of risk and cost is to be expected between laboratory arul Nl£, 
and that makes lorii dynamic tension that ts mostly wholesome. 

4. The Franklinsburg expenence was expressly for this purpose. 

5. Henry M. BHckell in his Or^nizing New York State for Educathmt Otange^ 
IQ6I, noted that schools tended to adopt innovations that did not reauire 
changes in the ^^existing structural framework " 
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